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ArticLe L—THE ECONOMICS OF SPECULATION. 


To speculate is American. In no other country is specula- 
tion carried to such an extent as in ours. The sum total of 
our speculative trade presses close upon the aggregate of our 
national wealth. The practice of speculation is well nigh 
universal. We have professional speculators and amateur 
speculators. We speculate in produce, we speculate in land. 
We speculate in manufactures, in railways, in mines, in stocks 
and bonds, in gold, in iron, in live stock. We speculate in 
anything and everything. The rich speculate and the poor 
speculate. Saints speculate and sinners speculate. Not only 
bankers and brokers, but merchants, mechanics, lawyers, doc- 
tors, legislators, ministers of the Gospel, dry goods clerks, 
newsboys, and bootblacks, endeavor to multiply their legiti- 
mate earnings by some form of speculation. Even ladies who 
must earn their own livelihood are trying their skill in the 
way of speculation; and many a snug little fortune has been 
accumulated by the keen speculating instinct of women. 
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Economics of Speculation. (July, 
Of course the entire amount of the speculative trade 
throughout the country cannot be accurately estimated ; for its 
methods and forms are too complex to be easily traced. But 
a glance at the work of some of the principal centers of 
speculation is sufficient to show how enormously dispropor- 
tionate is this element in our national commerce. The trans- 
actions of the Chicago Board of Trade amount to more than 
three billions of dollars in a single year; of which more 
than seven-eighths are purely speculative. The speculative 
trades of the various Exchanges in New York are estimated at 
from four to five billions annually. These sums are however 
small in comparison with the deals of the Stock Exchange. 
Several years ago it was estimated that the par value of the 
annual sales in the New York Stock Exchange exceeds twenty- 
two billion dollars. The entire wealth of the country in 1880 
was less than forty-four billion dollars, or less than double the 
sum involved in the transactions of this single Exchange. 

The smaller cities have their Boards of Trade which doa 
business corresponding with their size and importance. The 
transactions of the Stock Exchange are repeated with small 
amounts in almost every broker’s office in the land. In every 
community we find men trying to imitate with their limited 
resources the movements of the Bulls and Bears of Wall 
Street. These minor enterprises taken separately appear insig- 
nificant in comparison with the traffic at the great centres of 
speculation ; but the vast number of them taken together 
gives an aggregate which is by no means trifling. 

It needs no argument to prove that this speculative element 
in our commerce, involving as it does such immense sums of 
money and extending so widely throngh all classes of society, 
exerts a controlling influence for the quickening or depression 
of trade, and becomes an important factor in the distribution 
of wealth. Plainly the economic effect of so much specula- 
tion must be either very good or very bad ; but whether it is 
good or whether it is bad is not so plain. Opinions differ very 
widely upon the subject. One class of economists declares 
that “Speculation is the soul of trade.” Another class with 
equal confidence asserts that speculation is subversive of the 
interests of legitimate trade. A financial panic sweeps over 
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the land and many voices are heard denouncing speculators as 
the cause of the trouble. Other voices as many and as loud 
defend speculation and find the cause of the disturbance else- 
where. Yet in their disagreement all are agreed on one point. 
Every voice, whether raised in denunciation or defence, testi- 
fies to the extent of speculation and its important influence in 
every commercial movement. In these days of economic 
study and social agitation, when so much is said about the 
causes and cure of poverty, the unequal distribution of wealth, 
and kindred subjects, we naturally turn to the question of 
speculation expecting to find in it the key by which some of 
these other questions may be solved. 

In his work on “ Progress and Poverty” Mr. George says: 
“Production and consumption fail to meet and satisfy each 
other. How does this inability arise? It is evidently and by 
common consent the result of speculation. But of specula- 
tion in what? Certainly not of speculation in things which 
are the products of labor,—in agricultural or mineral produc- 
tions, or manufactured goods; for the effect of speculation in 
such things, as is well shown in current treatises which spare 
me the necessity of illustration, is simply to equalize supply 
and demand, and to steady the interplay of production and 
consumption by an action analogous to that of a fly wheel in a 
machine. Therefore if speculation be the cause of these in- 
dustrial depressions, it must be speculation in things not the 
production of labor, but yet necessary to the exertion of labor 
in the production of wealth—of things of fixed quantity; 
that is to say, it must be speculation in land.” 

This is the way in which the founder of the great Anti- 
Poverty Society disposes of the question of speculation and 
makes it pay tribute to his pet theory. His conclusion is at 
once illogical in itself and wholly inconsistent with observed 
facts. Speculation is speculation, wherever it appears, and its 
- nature and effects are everywhere the same. The most casual 
study shows us that speculation in land is a mere peccadillo 
when compared with the other forms of speculation carried 
on in America. Moreover, even at the risk of seeming to con- 
tradict (for as we shall see later the contradiction is only 
apparent) that somewhat uncertain authority expressed in the 
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general title “current treatises,” we assert that no form of 
speculation tends to equalize supply and demand, or to steady 
the interplay of production and consumption. Very far from 
it. The whole tendency of speculation in anything is to dis- 
turd the equilibrium of trade, to hinder legitimate exchange, 
and to increase the inequality in the distribution of wealth. 

In our great metropolis we see “ grinding poverty and fabu- 
lous wealth walk side by side.” In the tenements and attics 
are huddled together multitudes of poor workers of every 
sort struggling night and day against starvation, not a few of 
them driven to lives of sin or a suicide’s death by the powers of 
despair. Close by them on the grand avenues we may meet 
men whose fortunes are almost incredible. The Vanderbilt 
property exceeds two hundred millions of dollars, and Jay 
Gould forgets whether he signed a cheque for five millions or 
fifty millions. What is the cause of this inequality? What 
has taken the money from the pockets of the many and swept 
it into the coffers of the few? I answer in a word—Specula- 
tion. 

I do not mean to say that all the very rich or all the very 
poor are speculators; for that would be manifestly untrue. 
A. T. Stewart was not a speculator, yet at his death he was 
worth fifty million dollars. John Jacob Astor accumulated 
twenty millions, of which only a small portion was the fruit of 
speculation. The elder Vanderbilt amassed a fortune of from 
sixty to a hundred millions, much of it entirely independent 
of speculation. On the other hand very many of the poorest 
people have never meddled with speculation. There are other 
causes which must account for many individual cases of pov- 
erty and a few of the large fortunes in the land; but specula- 
tion is the underlying force which, more than any other, dis- 
turbs the natural laws and conditions of society and brings 
about such inequality of wealth where all should be comfort- 
able and none should be overburdened with riches. 

Doubtless Mr. George in the expression “ current treatises,” 
refers among others to the works of John Stuart Mill, who 
says, “ The operations of speculative dealers are useful to the 
public when profitable to themselves; and though they are 
sometimes injurious to the public, by heightening the fluctua- 
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tions which their more usual office is to alleviate, yet whenever 
this happens, the speculators are the greatest losers.” Similar 
statements may be found in the writings of other well known 
economists. With them I have no dispute; for their meaning 
is clear to one who reads their works, and the truthfulness of 
their conclusions is unquestioned. But they use the word 
speculation in a peculiar sense, quite different from that which 
Americans attach to it. In fact the meaning of the word has 
been undergoing a process of evolution during the past half 
century, so that what our fathers called speculation we should 
hardly recognize under that title. Some writers make a dis- 
tinction between “legitimate” and “excessive” speculation ; 
whereas all speculation in the modern sense is excessive. 

We must carefully distinguish between the two different 
senses in which the word speculationis used. When Mr. Mill 
and economists of his class use the word, they apply it to 
transactions based upon the actual possession and exchange of 
the commodities involved. The man who buys up the surplus 
wheat crop this year that he may profit by the probable short- 
age next year is a speculator in this sense of the word. So 
also is the man who buys railroad or bank stocks and holds 
them till an increase in their value enables him to sell them at 
a good profit. Speculation in land belongs strictly to this same 
class, since it implies the actual buying and selling of land. I 
do not know that there is any form of speculation in land that 
does not imply a real transfer of ownership. 

The form of speculation which prevails most extensively in 
our country to-day is wholly different from this. It consists in 
the transfer of paper contracts merely and has little or no 
foundation in actual exchange of commodities. It is in reality 
a form of gambling upon the chances of a rise or fall in the 
price of any commodity and is carried on without reference to 
real possession. Thousands of young men speculate in stocks 
who never have money enough at any time to purchase whole 
shares of any stock. Having scraped together a few dollars 
they invest in “margins,” that is, they deposit with a broker 
enough money to cover the change in value of a few shares of 
stock within a limited range. If the stock falls to the limit 
within the time specified, the depositor loses his money. If 
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it rises, he wins the amount of increase. In either case he has 
not owned a single share of stock, and perhaps his broker has 
not. Similar to this are the methods of speculation in the 
various exchanges. While a few men really buy and sell 
wheat, the majority of speculators buy and sell promises. One 
man makes a contract with another to sell him a million bushels 
of wheat at a certain price ard time. He neither owns nor 
intends to own any wheat; but when the time comes to fulfill 
his contract if the price of wheat has risen above the stipu- 
lated price he settles with the purchaser by paying the differ- 
ence. If the price has fallen, the purchaser pays him the 
difference. By far the greater part of the speculation in our 
land consists in these fictitious or paper trades. For example, 
the entire cotton crop of the world available for American and 
European consumption is about seven million bales of four 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each in a year. The amount 
of cotton sold in the exchanges is over eighty million bales, 
having a value of five billion dollars. In this case the ratio of 
fictitious trades to the real is more than ten to one. When 
less than seventy million bushels of wheat are received at the 
New York Exchange, more than nine hundred millions are 
sold, giving about the same ratio as before. In the year 1882 
the entire oil product of the country was twenty-four million 
barrels, and the amount sold in the Petroleum Exchanges was 
two billion barrels, showing a ratio of more than eighty dollars 
of fictitious trade to one dollar of real trade. The same pro- 
cess is repeated with iron and coal and various other extensive 
products of the country. 

Now it does not require any unusual keenness of intellect to 
distinguish between these different uses of the term specula- 
tion. In the writings of the economists already referred to, 
the word signifies any form of trade involving unusual risks 
with the expectation of deriving unusual profits. In its 
modern sense, speculation implies the use of artificial methods 
to create trade and derive profits independent of the law of 
supply and demand. The former use of the word is fast be- 
coming obsolete, and well it may, for it is equally indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. In view of the countless and varied risks 
in trade, who can say at precisely what point a risk becomes 
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unusual? Or who can define unusual profits? In our day 
and land no risk and no profit would be universally recognized 
as unusual. On the other hand, the use of the term to signify 
artificial methods of trade and gain is very definite and meets 
with universal acceptance. It will be seen that this latter 
definition covers all the speculative transactions described in 
the preceding pages; whereas the older definition could only 
be applied to transactions of a wholly different nature which 
differ from ordinary trade only in the amount of money in- 
volved, or in the commodities exchanged. 

When Mr. Vanderbilt obtained control of the Harlem Rail- 
road and by his skillful management raised the price of the 
stock from about twenty per cent. of the par value to over two 
hundred per cent., the profit derived was natural and legiti- 
mate. The increase in the price of stock indicated a corres- 
ponding rise in value brought about by the improved condition 
of the railroad. But when a similar change was produced in 
the price of other railroad stocks by the combination and mani- 
pulation of brokers, while the real value of the stocks remained 
unchanged, that was speculation. The profits derived repre- 
sented no benefit conferred upon the public, but were the 
fruit of artifice and fraud. The man who buys a whole railroad - 
at once is not necessarily a speculator any more than is the 
grocer who buys a dozen of eggs in the expectation of selling 
them again at a profit. 

It is in its artificial nature that the evil of speculation con- 
sists, and whenever this artificial element enters into trade its 
effect is evil and only evil. It is not a question of legitimate 
and excessive speculation. Whether little or much, speculation 
is always injurious in proportion to its extent. 

The paper contracts of the various Exchanges already men- 
tioned, involving billions of dollars, imply an actual loss on 
one side and gain on the other of hundreds of millions. This 
enormous sum of money does not represent any benefit con- 
ferred upon the community, but is absorbed by the fortunate 
speculators without any return whatever, leaving the country 
at large so much poorer. Worse than this, real prices every- 
where are largely determined, not by the natural law of supply 
and demand, but by the fictitious prices of speculators. Men 
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pay for bread, not what it costs to raise the wheat and manu- 
facture and carry it to them, but what can be extorted from 
them by the tricks and combinations of Exchange gamblers. 
The variations in the prices of the different necessary com- 
modities as reported in the Exchanges are felt most keenly by 
the poor laborers of the world. Every transaction of a specu- 
lative nature increases the cost of the commodity handled by 
the amount of profit made. 

The commercial history of America abounds with illustra- 
tions of the way in which the prices of the most necessary 
articles are artificially raised and lowered when there has been 
no real inequality of supply and demand. Corners in wheat, 
gold, iron, and coal are of frequent occurrence. Thousands of 
poor people may be starving for want of bread while millions 
of bushels of wheat lie stored away in the elevators held to 
compel a rise in prices. And when the rise comes a few men 
are made rich by means of the injury they have inflicted upon 
society. All this is plainly evil. 

Again, take the case of speculation in stocks. The man 
who actually buys a number of shares in some good railway 
and receives his dividends from the earnings of the road, how- 
ever large those dividends may be, is deriving profits for which 
the work of the railroad is an adequate return to society. The 
benefit is approximately equal to all parties concerned. On 
the other hand, the man who invests in margins or in stocks 
and derives a profit from the rise in price which is wholly 
independent of the real value of the stocks, receives money for 
which he makes no return to society at large or to the indi- 
viduals whose loss contributes to his gain. In all such trans- 
actions every dollar of gain represents a corresponding dollar 
of loss on the other side. The almost incredible fortunes that 
have been amassed in railroad speculation may be accurately 
measured by the losses of smaller speculators all over the land. 
Wall Street is the great financial maelstrom into whose vortex 
are sucked the wages of many thousands of productive laborers. 
The movements of that great stock market are analogous to 
the filling and squeezing of a sponge. The earnings of count- 
less workers all over the land are drawn into speculative trade 
by the hope of suddenly acquired riches, and when it is well 
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filled the sponge is quietly squeezed into the pockets of the 
great speculators, leaving the vast majority of investors to 
mourn over their losses. 

The effect of all speculation of this kind is to increase the 
inequality in the distribution of wealth, and to drive the ex- 
tremes of society more widely apart than ever. By specula- 
tion as a rule the rich grow richer and the poor poorer. Since 
speculation depends for its success upon the artificial raising 
and lowering of prices, it is evident that the rich man who 
invests millions can exert a much greater influence upon the 
market than the poor man who invests but a few dollars. The 
clerk of moderate means who invests ten dollars in margins is 
wholly at the mercy of the market. He must gain or lose as 
others shall determine, while a rich neighbor who has bought 
the same stocks is comparatively independent. When the 
price of the stock is forced down, those who have expended 
their little surplus in margins lose all as soon as the fall 
reaches a given point; but one whose resources are far in 
advance of his investment can tide over the period of adverse 
fortune, and by holding his stock for a rise in prices may make 
a large profit in the end. It is this ceaseless crushing of small 
investors between their wheels that keeps the great speculators 
from ruining each other, and fills their pockets amid all the 
fluctuations of the market. 

It is a principle recognized by all true economists that for 
every dollar which an individual receives from others, he 
should make an equivalent return. The speculator boldly sets 
this principle at defiance, and seeks to extort as many dollars 
as possible from his fellow-men without making any return. 
The result of speculation is the same as in the case of a lottery 
or in ordinary gambling; the few are enriched, the many are 
impoverished. 

When we consider that this process is constantly going on, 
that more than five hundred million dollars are annually trans- 
ferred from the pockets of producers to the pockets of non- 
producers by a method equivalent to gambling with loaded 
dice, can we wonder at the growing inequalities in our Ameri- 
can society? Do we not see in this fact an easy and abundant 
explanation of some of the problems that meet the social 
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student of to-day? It must be evident to all that so long as 
speculation continues the equitable (not egwal) distribution of 
wealth cannot be realized, the equilibrium of society cannot be 
maintained, the greatest evils of poverty cannot be wholly done 
away. Here is a centripetal force of the first magnitude ever 
working towards the centralization of wealth, and running 
counter to the fundamental principles of social economy. So 
long as the force continues in operation we may expect the 
results to continue. If we would remove the results, we must 
first try to remove the cause which produces them. It is a 
time therefore when every true economist should declare 
plainly against speculation. The line should be carefully 
drawn between speculative and legitimate trade, and the 
former should be ruled out of respectable business circles. 
GeorGE H. HuBBARD. 





Miss Frances Merley. 


Article IL—MISS FRANCES MERLEY. 


Miss Frances Merley. A Novel. By Joun Extior Curran. 
Cupples & Hurd, Boston. 1888. 


Ir is, perhaps, futile to expect an agreement among writers 
of fiction as to the best type of a novel. The self-styled 
realists are vociferous in asserting their views. Theirs is the 
highest art, theirs is the ideal method. As an offset to these 
pretensions we have the sensational writers working on with 
amazing signs of life, and we see the stories of startling inci- 
dent eagerly demanded. Then too we find that the weird and 
mystical story still possesses sufficient power to stir the modern 
practical imagination. 

It is always interesting when a new work of fiction appears 
to see where the writer stands. What readers will he attract? 
With what class of work will he throw his influence? Occa- 
sionally as one turns the leaves of a new story, a book is found 
that does not belong to any conventional class. Such a book 
is “The Midge,” by Mr. Bunner, and such a book is “ Miss 
Frances Merley ” now before us. 

It evidently is not the belief of the author of this latter 
story that, 


‘* The truest art is to leave nothing out 
Likely to prove offensive.” — 


He does not, after the manner of the realists, feel constrained 
to choose for illustration only that which is mean and repulsive 
in human nature. Nor does he seek for sensational incidents 
or supernatural phenomenon. He undertakes the more diffi- 
cult task of making a picture true to life, giving both light and 
shadow. And the natural simplicity of his work is most strik- 
ing. The uneventful life of a country town is described in a 
sympathetic manner, and the villagers one meets there are 
pleasingly human. There is indeed about the book an atmos- 
phere of reality which awakens and finally absorbs the atten- 
tion of the reader until the end is reached, and, thus, it has 
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the first qualification of a novel; it is interesting. The most 
casual reader will admit that he has found genuine entertain- 
ment. 

But there are many reasons why this story will find its 
way to a deserved success. It is excellent as a literary 
work. The mind of the reader is kept constantly on the 
alert, and in a gratified state by the thoughtfulness, the sug- 
gestiveness, and the gracefulness of the writing—and this is 
preéminently true of the first half of the book. The descrip- 
tions of simple scenes are extremely pleasing, and the uncon- 
ventional way in which the author states his background of 
facts is always attractive. As for example, at the beginning of 
a chapter describing a day of skating he says: 


**In the latitude of Marshton it was not often that skating was to be 
had on Thanksgiving Day. I know a climate, farther north, where we 
boys used to be sure of both ice and snow-fall before that first holiday 
of the cold season ; and the only question was whether it was the ice 
or the snow that was to get the upper hand and give us our out-of-door 
festivity. But at Marshton Thanksgiving was usually a cheerless day, 
when the “ going” was bad, and people cared little to be out of doors, 
This year, however, there had been sharp frost for two or three days. 
At night the ground was covered with the frost gems that mimicked 
the starlit sky ; and in the mornings the mist hung over the valleys, 
and the herbage was a silver-gray, the fields over. At noon the sun 
thawed the edges of the stiff mud ridges in the roads ; but at sundown 
they hardened again, and the frost sank deeper day by day in the 
ground ; and what was more to the point, by Thanksgiving morning, 
there was skating on the mill-pond. All the boys in town knew that 
before breakfast.” 





The descriptions of nature are graceful and accurate. The 
writer speaks of the woods as they appear to one who frequents 
and loves them, and of winter scenes as one who revels in them. 
What could be truer to life than this picture ? 


“‘ On either side of the field itself only the top rails of the fences and 
the heads of the posts showed above the snow; and here and there @ 
drift had surmounted the whole structure and buried it from sight. In 
other spots the drifted snow, curving and curling about the fences, had 
been cut by the wind and hollowed into the graceful form of a plough- 
share. Beyond the house the highway was so much depressed as to be 
invisible from where they stood ; but off to the left there clustered the 
village, with an occasional moving figure or team to be seen, black 
against the white street. Beyond the highway and beyond the village 
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the fenced fields rose again and retreated, and still retreated,—ever nar- 
rowing up the distant slope, with their spots of farmhouses and out- 
buildings and haystacks,—up to, still higher ground where the woods 
began and where the tree-tops formed at last the minutely serrated 
horizon. All this opposite hillside seemed to be asleep for the winter, 
except for the little wisps of smoke that floated off from a chimney or 
two and lazily hung in the air,—interposing patches of bluish film 
against the landscape. Scarcely a sound was heard. Just at hand 
there was deep stillness ; only from the village could be faintly heard 
the occasional shout of a boy at play, or the momentary jingle of a 
sleigh-bell.” 


There are indoor scenes no less pleasing. Frances and her 
uncle, of whom we shall hear further, are seated in his library, 
where they have come for a serious talk, and we read : 


‘‘They both sat in silence for some time. Finally, as a couple of logs 
broke with a crash, and a shower of sparks shot up, and a fresh blaze 
brightened the room and outshone the lamp, so that the shadows of the 
furniture went a-jigging on the wall, the mantel-piece danced crazily 
on the ceiling, the brasses of the fender sparkled, and even the gilt of 
the book-bindings in the bookcases became bright,—then Luther turned 
to his niece.” 


These are but haphazard instances of what any reader will 
constantly come upon. And the expectation that they are be- 
fore him adds much zest to the reading. 

Now and then, too, we meet some humorous description 
which is so simple and natural that it touches a responsive 
chord in the reader’s experience. Witness this vision of the 
silence at Mrs. Wormsley’s table: 


‘Mrs. Wormsley herself was not a conversationalist. She, a some- 
what shrivelled and unprepossessing woman, presided at her table with 
a watchful eye, which, secure behind her spectacles (through which it 
was impossible to trace the movement of her optics without a very rude 
and long-continued gaze), only observed from day to day, with precis- 
ion, how much it took to satisfy her boarders’ appetites ; being enabled 
thus to calculate her daily marketing to a nicety. There was money in 
that ; and that was what Mrs. Wormsley kept boarders for ;—at least, 
it was a sin to waste money. Everybody at her table speedily became 
impressed with that fact ; and the seriousness of it, and the conscious- 
ness that they were ever being gauged as to their appetites seemed to 
keep them sombre and dull, as if they were in a treadmill and under a 
hard surveillance.” 
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And this picture of Newcomb: 


‘* Then there was Newcomb, who was the agent at the railroad station. 
What Newcomb did not know about the coming and going of the peo- 
ple of Marshton—where they went, why they went, and when they 
were coming back—was not worth knowing. He acquired some in- 
sight into their affairs, also, by the careful consideration of such tele- 
grams as he received and sent for them. But Newcomb was not talka- 
tive. He kept his mouth shut, and followed the ways of the Marshton 
folk with his eyes and ears only. Fortunately, he had no wife to wring 
these secrets from his bosom and start them in circulation through the 
town ; else the whole population might have been set by the ears, 
Only on infrequent occasions, when, being in company, he heard asser- 
tions which were so far wide of the truth as to seem to him an affront 
to his special knowledge, would this reticent man suddenly explode 
and indignantly deny the statement, abuse the astonished gossip for 
uttering such stuff, and then proceed to state the matter as he knew it, 
—briefly, authoritatively and finally ; so that, whether he was doubted 
or not, he was never directly contradicted.” 


While a captious critic may discover here and there slight 
faults in the language and style of Miss Frances Merley; and 
may contend that, throughout, there is not the same evenness 
of writing, we believe it is not too much to say that the grace 
of the writing will secure for the book an individual place 
among works of real literary merit. This style can only be 
appreciated by a reading of the story, for it eludes analysis, 
Its individuality is largely in the phraseology, in the absence of 
bluntness, and in the pleasing fancifulness with which unim- 
portant events of ordinary life are described. 

But the strength of the book does not consist in its grace- 
fulness of style. The author has keen insight into character. 
The skill with which he discloses the real affection underlying 
manly undemonstrativeness is remarkable. His love scenes are 
tender and true, and are praiseworthy for their freedom from 
sentimentalism and worse faults. And the scenes calling for 
pathos and power are outlined with much dignity. There is 
one scene in particular which is admirable. Frances’ husband, 
Archie Hiller, is lying dead. Their “little world of wedded 
life, with all its pleasures and hopes and all its gradually dis 
covered defects, was past.” Her uncle had bitterly opposed her 
marriage, and since its occurrence had been estranged from 
her. Archie whom he had disliked had been unsuccessful. 
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There had been no reconciliation. Frances is alone with her 
husband. 


“The little space of the apartment that was not taken up with the 
bed and stove and other furniture was scarcely more than large enough 
to receive its unusual holding,—the silent form that lay stretched on its 
bier. 

She sat alone. It was all silence, dead silence,—except for the occa- 
sional rattle of a wagon on the pavement outside. Not even a sob 
broke the stillness of the interior. She sat there, in the same paralysis 
of her emotional faculties that had held her since her husband’s last 
breath. Not a tear had dimmed her eye. She had gone about her 
usual household offices, and these special ones that death had brought, 
with the carefulest womanly attention. Her power of emotion seemed 
to be suspended. 

She was sitting now, on an ottoman, looking vacantly before her, 
her head leaning on her hand,—in an attitude of one taking a momen- 
tary rest. Yet she had been sitting thus for an hour. She did not 
know it. 

There came a knock at the door. In the hush it sounded loud, and 
startled her. She arose. The door opened, and Uncle Luther stepped 
with bared head across the threshold. 

She looked at him a moment. Then, as quick as thought, she dashed 
in between him and the lifeless form, and stood there facing him, with 
her eyes flashing fire, her fingers clinched, and her chest heaving,—as 
if she would have defended the form on the pall against him ; a tigress 
could not have been fiercer before her young. 

Luther stood regarding her,—a look of utter helplessness on his 
strong face. So they remained, moment after moment, moment after 
moment ; the excitement of the woman subsiding little by little, little 
by little. At last she could speak. Still standing defiant, she said 
hoarsely, ‘‘ He is dead, sir.” 

The old gentleman’s lips moved. ‘Frances! Frances !” he cried, in 
in a broken tone of anguish ; and he advanced with a hasty, impulsive 
movement, and clasped the desolate woman in his arms in a passionate 
embrace ; and there, his head bowed down over hers, he cried, audibly 
and convulsively, like a child,—tears of remorse and pity over one 
whom he had been harsh to, over one whom the world, nay Death, had 
come in and struck after he had struck her, and harder than he had ; 
as if his initial blow had invited attack upon her from every hostile 
force ; as if he had led the way, he, the strong man !—and yet he had 
loved her all the time. Oh, the bitter sorrow! She clung tightly to 
him, They said not a word.” 


The real interest of the story of course centers in the char- 
acter of Frances. She is eighteen, when first introduced to 
the reader—an orphan, with ample means to live a comfortable 
and conventional life. This she will not do. She is restless, 
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aspiring, independent, coquettish, and human. She does not 
take her life as it comes but must do something to form it. 
Her energy first finds vent in a harmless meeting with Archie 
Hiller—a young teacher at Marshton. By gradual stages she 
ventures to assume control of Archie’s destiny. Perceiving his 
amiability, and neglecting to take into account his superficiality, 
she learns to love him. Her uncle has Archie removed from 
his school, and by opposition forces Frances to action. She 
refuses to forego her lover; she will not have the reflection 
east upon him that he is living on her fortune. And quietly de- 
fying her uncle, she marries Archie and determines to work 
out with him their mutual success. Together they go to New 
York and Archie attempts to get on as a lawyer’s clerk. His 
struggles, his careless good humor, his miserable success are 
told most picturesquely. And Frances’ devoted strivings to 
increase the mutual income by sewing, are pathetically related. 
At last, toiling on and yet wanting work, she is forced to pawn 
and sell some of her belongings. 

Suddenly, while affairs are at their worst, Archie dies. Her 
uncle comes, and the scene already quoted takes place. 


Again we have Frances back at Marshton. 


‘* A year ago the neighborhood of Ebenezer Green’s mill was a blithe 
spot. Now she can lean but for an instant over the rail of the bridge, 
and a tear drops down into the brook. The birch weaves back and 
forth under the dam just as it did a year ago ;—it is a senseless thing ; 
it is not concerned with what happens in the heart-world. Here is the 
stile ; laughter and daring gave it life a year ago; but all that is past. 
The wild-rose bushes are in bloom again, and the roses ready to be 
picked ; but who shall pick them? Farther down the road, below the 
bridge, where they sat of a forenoon a year ago, there are the same 
boulders. For aught any one knows, it may be the same small bird 
that goes hopping about the apple-boughs overhead ; but there is noth- 
ing for him to hear there. The voices came and spoke and went ; and 
that is ended. What of it? These stillnesses, these vacancies, are 
everywhere in Nature ; they are her heart. She whispers to us all, not 
what is, but what might be. Let her dry your eyes as she tells you 
there is but a common lot,—this kind sister of ours. 

Next came peace,—the peace of quiescence ; peace reflected from the 
summer meadows, from the sleeping rocks ; speaking softly in the field 
sounds, the tiny brook, and the insects. 

Then, at last, the calm spirit lifted up itself and looked about, and 
saw all things living again. The sky and its clouds are not a dream. 
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The grass is bowing under the wind. The ants are busy carrying their 
burden. The cattle are lowing in the next field. The world is alive, 
after all. She is in it; what shall she do?” 


What she finally does is to enter a convent located near 
Marshton. She engages her mind with the active charity 
work of the convent. She seeks repose. But the humanity in 


her will not be put down, 


‘*She strove to force herself into agreement with her new life; she 
tried to kill her worldliness, as she called it. . . . At times, in the play 
of her worldly imagination, she conceived of the edifice, and the 
grounds about it, as peopled with household elves from the olden time, 
—imps who would not leave the old place, in spite of the nuns, but 
hung—half lugubriously, half defiantly, nay, perhaps with a lurking 
hope of restoration—among the vines on the walls without, and about 
the cornices and dark corners of the rooms within ;—forlorn relics 
these, of the former uncloistered human life that once held sway here. 
Sometimes, in the extravagance of her fancy, she imagined these little 
devils as peeping out at her from the bushiness of the cedars, or some- 
times as caracoling over the arabesque iron gates at the entrance tc the 
yard, grinning angry protest everywhere against the banishment of 
family life from the convent.” 


But she works on faithfully and the reputation of her good 
deeds goes abroad. When Mr. Marsy, who owns a home ad- 
joining the convent, and who has come upon it with an invalid 
friend, sees her, he looks upon her with no little curiosity. What 
he sees impels him to gaze more intently; for the author—as 
he should do—has given much attractiveness to the face of his 
heroine. Marsy comes into contact with Frances in charity 
work, and when Graham, his friend, nears the time of death 
he makes the request that he may have daily visitations from 
Sister Frances. Her duty impels her to grant the wish, and 
she visits him each day until he finally dies) Thus she is 
brought to feel more keenly the personality of Marsy. And 
Marsy, who has been fascinated by her prettiness, her lurking 
coquetry and her demure seriousness, determines that he must 
declare his love for her. Some time after the touching death 
of Graham, he follows Frances to the rocks on the coast and 
tells her of his love. She keeps to the path of duty. She has 
taken a serious step; she will be true to herself, she will regard 
her dignity and her vow. This she tells Marsy, but not with- 
out showing his influence with her. A period of two years 
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elapses. Marsy has been fighting in Bulgaria, and Frances has 
been struggling with herself inthe convent. A question arises 
whether Marsy’s home had not been conveyed to the convent by 
an old deed, and Frances, to quiet the title, pays the necessary 
money into the convent treasury. This coming to the ears of 
Marsy, brings him to Marshton. 

Frances is weary of the convent restraints. In tears she 
seeks advice from an old friend, who has become an inmate of 
the House of Good Will. How may she save her dignity and 
yet break her vow ? ' 

We find no fault with the author’s decision of this question. 
But we cannot pass over the last chapter of the book without 
expressing the opinion that the character of Frances has been 
marred by it. She is, no doubt, coquettish from the beginning of 
the story—perhaps worldly. But at eighteen, without great ex- 
perience, she had shrunk from the conventional world, and there 
seems to be a retrograde movement in her character when we see 
her after all her trials and all her experience, turning again to the 
world. The author has evidently planned with deliberation a 
surprise in this chapter. But this surprise is not agreeable. 
The story is not one which—after the Aldrich type—is written 
to mislead, and which from its conclusion derives spice and 
brilliancy. On the contrary it is a study of character. It 
treats of life and death, vf serious mistakes, of solemn decis- 
ions, and we are entitled to have no character-surprises which 
are not in the line of natural development. Is Frances’ esca- 
pade in the final chapter in accord with her growth? The 
author says yes, this is human nature. We may at least say 
she gave better promise; we regret her fall—all human nature 
is not alike. To tell the whole truth, we cannot believe that 
she so lost her dignity! She was outspoken, frank, brave, and 
daring. And when she was convinced that it was her duty to 
leave the convent she would have gone from it boldly. She 
would not have secretly defied its customs, remained within its 
doors, and tempted her companions. Her character had too 
much of calmness in it to warrant such extraordinary loss of 
poise as she shows in this convent scene with Marsy. She is 
represented as having toiled for months—patiently, earnestly, 
bravely—at needle work, for its small pecuniary reward. Never 
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wavering, she had kept to her struggle. Then she spends four 
long years in the convent. Would a change of mind, as respects 
the future, suddenly plunge such a person in a riot of worldly 
fancy? We think not. Albeit we like her. And for her 
future we wish peace and full occupation. 

The other characters in the book are cleverly drawn. Marsy 
has about him an air of strength and worth which is gratify- 
ing, and Uncle Luther is a human combination of weakness 
and manliness. 

We cordially congratulate Mr. Curran on the good work he 
has done, and we shall look for any books he may give us in 
the future with rare interest. 





Miriam. 





ArticLte II].—MIRIAM. 


Anp when the cloud was lifted from those three, 
Lo Miriam was leprous, white as snow! 

The people stood aghast, and shrank away 

As shadow-like she passed. Straight through the camp 
She took her way, the prophetess, the chief 

Of women ; who had heard the Highest speak 
In holy dreams ; who had declared his ways 
And sung His praise ; lo, now an outcast, vile, 
With covered face, and thrust without the camp. 
Men stood amazed, and death-like silence fell 
Upon the host, as Miriam hastened on, 

And muttered in a hoarse and broken voice, 
Unclean, unclean ! 


Then stirred my heart within me, 
And I ran and touched her, seized her hand. 
My mistress, oh, my mistress—so I cried— 
Let me go with thee! while a sullen roar 
Arose from all the watching crowd—thou too 
Art now unclean,—and loudest shrieked the voice 
Of those I loved, the dear ones in the tent. 
But on my father’s face I saw a smile, 
(His was the house of Levi) and he said— 
Go, child, and comfort her, ’ll bring thee food. 
So forth we fared together, she and I, 
For she held fast my hand, although no word 
She spoke. Through all that sea of eager folk 
We passed. "T'was like the Red sea passage with 
Its massive walls of water, which I scarce 
Remember, such a child was I. But these 
Were living walls, with curious human eyes, 
Some mocking, some rejoicing at the fall 
Of Miriam, the noblest of them all, 
And some with pity for her, and with tears. 
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So went we onward through that mighty host 
And stvod without the camp. And there were men 
Who pitched a tent for Miriam, at command 

Of my lord Moses ; some fresh water brought, 
And some great sacks of wool : and all the while 
She stood apart, in gloomy silence wrapt 

As in a shroud. When all was done the men 
Moved off, and presently my father came. 

Upon his arm some badger’s skins he bore, 

And in his hand a cruse of milk, and dates, 

And manna, freshly gathered at the dawn. 

He set them on the ground, for he, a priest, 
Might not approach to anything unclean, 

Thy father’s God shall bless thee, child, he said, 
And thee, too, mighty Miriam ; and thou 

Shalt see again the visions of the Lord 

And hear His voice more plainly than before. 
Whereat she smiled a rueful smile, and bowed 
Her head, but spake no word. 


And now the day 
Was gone, and evening chill fell cold among 
The mountain peaks of Hazeroth. I prayed 
My mistress then to eat, and built a fire, 
An@ begged her come and warm herself. But she 
Beside the tent door sat, and shook her head. 
And then the stars began to shine, and glowed 
The cloudy pillar, hanging o’er the camp. 
Whereon my mistress spoke in gentle tones 
And bade me sleep, for she, she said, must watch 
A while. Obedient, then I laid me down, 
But purposed in my heart to watch also. 
I must have slept, for presently I woke, 
And saw the moon late rising o’er the hills 
Look through the tent door. There sat Miriam 
Erect and strong, her white hair not more white 
Than was her ashen face, and she sang low: 
Sing ye to the Lord for he hath triumphed 
Gloriously. She ceased, and bowed her to the earth. 
Full well am I called Miriam, she cried, 
Exalted, yea exalted once, when I 
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Led forth the women in the joyful dance 

With timbrel and with song, and praised the Lord ; 
Now bitterness I taste as of the sea. 

She bowed herself again and ceased. And then 
After long pause of silent agony 

Broke forth anew ; My little Moses, mine, 
Belov’d, son of my soul, whose tender life 

These young arms held. Who watched o’er thee upon 
The banks of treacherous Nile? Who quickly ran 
And faced the princess proud, with good excuse 
To call a nurse, and brought thee home again ? 
Thy life was in my hand ; my maiden breast 

For thee knew all a mother’s fears and joys, 

First born, most dear art thou of all my sons. 

And when I saw thee learned in the arts 

Of Egypt, how my soul rejoiced in thee, 

And pride and love conjoined to call thee mine ! 
My brother! Did not all that ancient love 

That service, and my older years, my gifts 

Of prophecy, my holy dreams, give me 

Some right of judgment when thou prov’st thyself 
A man, and takest thee an alien wife ? 


Again a pause, and longer than before, 
And then in tones more resolute she spoke : 
The bitterness is mine, I drain the cup, 
And lo, the dregs turn honey in my mouth, 
I said, I see, and so was blind ; I said, 

I know, and so was but a fool. The gift 
Of God is given to him who can receive. 
He gave me gifts, and I bat shut them out, 
Not seeing in the light that His gifts shed, 
But in my pride of darkness. Whereas he, 
My brother, saw the glory of the Lord, 
Had open vision, heard the voice of God, 
Yet was withal so meek, that in my pride 

I said my gifts are equal his, and made 

My older years excuse for judgment, turned 
My love to uses base, and rashly wrought 
Sedition in the camp. Love gives no right 
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To sit in judgment on another’s acts. 
Each stands or falls to God alone—the Just, 
The Wise, the Wonderful, I bless His name. 


Again she ceased. The night was spent, the east 
Flushed with the tint of dawn upon the hills. 
She rose, and stood beside the open door. 
The light fell on her, lo, her leprosy 
Had vanished ; pure and smooth her noble brow, 
The flush of dawn was painted on her cheek. 
There stood she, tall, commanding as of yore, 
But with a softened grace, as stately palms 
Bedewed with rain ; and, as the sun arose, 
Arose her voice, sonorous, strong and clear, 
Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
Gloriously. 

CAROLINE HAZARD. 
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Articte IV.—DR. KELLOGG’S “LIGHT OF ASIA AND 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Tue motive of Dr. Kellogg in writing this interesting and 
instructive book is given by him in his introduction, and sym- 
pathy with that motive has prompted the following review. 
He says: “There is reason to believe that a large class, even 
of Christian people, have a most exaggerated idea of the excel- 
lence of the great non-christian religions, and the extent to which 
their teachings agree with those of the Gospel of Christ.” It 
was the wish to correct the widespread misconception of the like- 
ness between Christianity and Buddhism that prompted him to 
write the book under consideration. The reader does not pro- 
ceed far in it before feeling that he is being guided in thought 
by a man thoroughly conversant with his subject, and honest 
in his purpose to give credit to Buddhism for all that is true 
and good in it, whether as a system of religion or of ethics. 
But while treating Buddhism with the utmost candor, he an- 
nounces in the outset that he is writing for a purpose, and not 
from the standpoint of religious indifference. He urges that 
he has a right to take his stand upon the ascertained truths of 
Christianity in his investigations of the teachings of other re- 
ligious systems. The astronomer does not ignore the facts 
already in his possession in his further study of the heavens, 
but makes those facts the basis of his researches ; so the scholar 
should use the accepted facts of Christianity in studying other 
religions. To reject truth already in possession is to disqualify 
one’s self for the discovery of further truth, or to discriminat- 
ing truth from error. 

Note.—The following paper is 4 summary of the first four chapters 
of Dr. Kellogg’s “Light of Asia and Light of the World,” giving 
the results but not the processes of the discussion. Thoughts of the 
writer have sometimes been introduced without sharply distinguishing 
them from the thoughts of the author he is following, but such passages 
have only been introduced to make emphatic some important truth by 


giving it further application; and it is hoped that the conclusions of 
the author have in no passage been misrepresented.—D. Z, SHEFFIELD. 
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The first chapter is devoted to pointing out the chief causes 
that have operated to make Buddhism attractive in western 
lands. The first enumerated is the presumption in favor of a 
religion which has propagated itself by persuasion, and not by 
force, and gained control over the religious convictions of such 
vast multitudes of men. Buddhism has secured the largest 
vote of humanity in its favor, and many men are disposed to 
decide the question of truth or error by the largest show of 
hands. Again: “ Buddhism recognizes no eternal being, only 
an eternal becoming.” (Koppen.) It teaches, “that all that is, 
is simply the result of an evolution from a previous state of 
things, as also that state of things from one before, and so on, 
by an eternal process, of which a beginning is not even think- 
able.” Such teaching is pleasing to many men in western 
lands who see in it an essential harmony with the doctrine of 
evolution, which excuses men from believing that “in the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth,” that he formed 
man’s body out of the dust of the earth, and breathed into it a 
living spirit. The teachings of Buddhism are in harmony with 
the natural dispositions of men to glory in man, in his powers 
and achievements. Christianity humbles man with a profound 
sense of guilt in the sight of God, and only exalts him through 
the road of repentance, and trust in the Divine Saviour; but 
Buddhism appeals to man’s natural inclination to save himself 
by his own works, to atone for sin by works of righteousness, 
and at last to make for himself a seat among the gods. Bud- 
dhism leaves no place for God in its teachings. It does not ex- 
plain the cause of the eternal succession of worlds, and thus it 
finds sympathizing apologists among the agnostic atheists of 
Christendom. Buddhism is pessimistic in its views of life. 
“Death is suffering; sickness is suffering; to be united to 
what is not loved is suffering; to be parted from what is loved 
is suffering ; not to attain one’s desires is suffering.” Christianity 
makes suffering an incident of sin, and its counterpart is end- 
less joy in a life of holiness. Buddhism makes suffering an 
incident of existence, and the goal of self-culture is to escape 
from its power in a state of unconsciousness. This sorrowful 
view of life awakens response in the hearts of many who have 
tasted of bitterness and disappointment, and who are without 
that joy and hope which is begotten by a living faith in Christ. 
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Dr. Kellogg further enumerates the high order of ethical 
teachings set forth in the Buddhistic system as a cause of its 
attractiveness. He is disposed in this respect to regard Bud- 
dhism as standing alone among the various religions of the non- 
christian world. It is doubtful if he would have spoken so 
strongly had he been as well acquainted with the ethical teach- 
ings of Confucianism as with those of Buddhism. The two 
ethical systems have very much in common, and both have 
much that is in harmony with Christianity. On the whole the 
Confucian ethical system is more symmetrical and healthy than 
that of Buddhism. It teaches men their duties in the ordinary 
relations of life. It offends against Christian ethics by not 
tracing the grounds of human obligation to their ultimate 
source in God; but while Buddhism equally fails in this re- 
spect, its teachings, if practically carried out, in magnifying 
the duty of retiring from the world to escape its evils, and to 
make progress in virtue, would prove more deranging and dis- 
integrating to society than those of Confucianism and so less 
in harmony with the true standard of social ethics. Buddhism 
was, still further, a revolt against the Brahminical system of 
pretended revelation, and thus commends itself to men who 
are disposed to reject authority in religion, who regard human 
reason as the only true guide in life, and look upon faith in the 
supernatural as superstition. Again there are certain analogies 
in the history and doctrines of Buddhism and Christianity 
which have been seized upon with gladness by men who wish 
to degrade Christianity from the supreme place which it as- 
sumes as the one true religion, to the humbler place of one of 
the great religions, performing along with others its part in the 
spiritual elevation of the race. 

The second chapter is occupied with the discussion of the 
comparative historical value of the Buddhist and Christian 
scriptures. The time of the life of Christ is fixed and certain. 
A large company of disciples received their instructions di- 
rectly from his lips. The story of Christ was written down by 
men who had special opportunities to learn the exact truth, in 
the time, and with the approval of living witnesses to the cor- 
rectness of their record. If the time of the life of Christ were 
a matter of uncertainty; if the disciples who recorded his life 
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and teachings received their information not directly but by 
tradition, which had been subject to the corruption of oral 
transmission for one or two centuries, the credit of the wit- 
nesses to the life and teachings of Christ would be greatly 
weakened. But the date of the life of Buddha is a matter of 
uncertainty among the best scholars. Many scholars follow the 
southern school of Buddhists, and fix the date of the death of 
Buddha at 543 B.C. Other distinguished scholars give later 
dates, Miller 477 B. C., Rhys Davids 410 B. C., Weber 370 
B. C. Thus there is an uncertainty of one or two hundred 
years as to the time of the life of Buddha. Yet further, if we 
accept the latest date proposed by scholars for the death of 
Buddha there yet elapsed a period of over three hundred years 
before the teachings of Buddha were committed to writing by 
his disciples (86-76 B. C.). Again, Christ lived in an age of 
the world the very best known in ancient history, in an illus- 
trious period in the history of Rome. The period was one of 
intellectual enlightenment, when men were tired of old super- 
stitions, and were disposed to challenge the truthfulness of 
teachings propounded to them. Christianity was itself a pro- 
test against superstition, and invited the closest scrutiny of its 
doctrinal teachings, and its statement of facts. It did not ap- 
pear as something suddenly dropped down out of heaven, but 
pointed to a long history of God’s peculiar dealing with a na- 
tion which he had taken under special pupilage, and that his- 
tory culminated in the fully authenticated life and teachings of 
Christ. In contrast with all this, the life of Buddha was in an 
obscure, uncertain period of Indian history, without contem- 
poraneous history to witness to the propagation of Buddhism. 
Dr. Hunter in his Article in the Britannica on India makes the 
external history to begin with the invasion of Alexander (327 
B. C.), and Lenormant in his “ Ancient History of the East” 
omits India, for the reason, as he informs the reader, that his 
purposé is to write reliable history, but that in the present 
state of knowledge a reliable history of India can not be 
written. Thus the teachings of Buddha were orally trans- 
mitted for several centuries by disciples destitute of the histor- 
ical instinct, but with vivid imaginations, leading to great 
diversity in the accounts of the life and teachings of Buddha, 
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and the Buddhists themselves tell us that the canon was com- 
mitted to writing to prevent hopeless corruption. 

The conclusion is that while the New Testament scriptures 
are of the very highest historical value as a record of facts, and 
a truthful account of the teachings of Christ, the Buddhistie 
scriptures are of little historical value, as the student is com- 
pelled to trust to his critical judgment to discriminate between 
fact and fable. Christ’s teachings were committed to writing 
by living witnesses of the highest order of integrity, many of 
them sealing their testimony with their lives. The evidence as 
to the life and teachings of Christ is more exact and complete 
than is the evidence as to the life and teachings of any ancient 
sage, for example, of Socrates or Confucius. These facts com- 
pelled acceptance in a critical age. Even the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, Julian, Celsus, Porphyry, never called in question the 
great outlines of the life of Christ as a religious teacher. But 
the disciples of Buddha have produced no reliable life of their 
master. Their love of prodigies has run riot in wild fancies as 
to his words and acts, and facts and fiction have been cast into 
a well-nigh insoluble mass. 

The third chapter gives a sketch of the life and legend of 
Buddha. He was probably born five or six centuries before 
Christ the son of a petty Indian prince. The accounts of his 
childhood and youth have no historical value, but Buddhist 
authorities do not attribute to him acquaintance with Vedic 
learning, in which Brahmin youth were educated. At twenty- 
nine years of age he was married to the beautiful Yasodhara, 
who bore him one son, Rahula. The exact causes which led 
him to the adoption of the ascetic life may not be known, but 
it can be easily understood how the sight of poverty, sickness, 
and misery on every side operated on a sensitive and compas 
sionate temperament, leading him to the solemn, resolution to 
solve for himself and others the mystery of the world’s sorrow. 
The end of all his strivings was to discover the way that should 
lead to the succession of pain. He sought in vain for instrue 
tion among the Brahmin teachers, and failing in this he took 
to a life of rigid penance and self-mortification, but all in vain. 
At length there came a decisive spiritual struggle, in which he 
believed himself to have solved the enigma of life, and to have 
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discovered the way of escape from pain. It was then that he 
discovered “ The four noble truths” which form the basis of 
the Buddhist doctrinal system :—(1) Sorrow is inseparable from 
existence; (2) The cause of sorrow is “thirst,” or “ desire ;” 
(3) The destruction of sorrow is effected by the destruction of 
thirst; (4) The way to this end is the eightfold holy path. He 
now began his career as a preacher of his newly-discovered 
method to extinguish sorrow, but at first men were slow in en- 
tering upon the celibate and mendicant life, as it was seen that 
it would break up families, and if strictly carried out would 
put an end.to society. It was necessary to make room in the 
system for families and business communities. This was done 
by promulgating a secondary system of observances which 
could be kept by the householder; and though not leading di- 
rectly to nirvana, would improve the condition of the present 
life, and lead to better conditions for the attainment of nirvana 
in the next life. The life of Buddha has therefore almost 
nothing in common with the life of Christ, and much that is 
in the sharpest contrast. Buddha was born in riches, Christ in 
poverty. Buddha was born in marriage, Christ of a pure vir- 
gin. Buddha struggled long to secure salvation from misery, 


) Christ had no such struggle. Buddha died a natural death at 


a ripe old age, Christ died a violent death upon the cross. The 
legend of Buddha abounds in records of miracles supported by 
no evidence, akin to the wild, superstitious fancies that have 
sprung up at a certain stage in the development of almost every 
ancient nation. Buddba, we are told, was originally a rich 
Brahmin living in a remote period of the past. He resolved 
to renounce his wealth and become an ascetic that he might 
attain to the state in which there is no rebirth, and therefore 
no sorrow. But his self-renunciation was in its motives in 
sharpest contrast with the self-sacrifice of Christ. Christ veiled 
his divinity, and chose a life of shame and humiliation, that he 
might bring men back to their true relation to God; Buddha 
gave himself to a life of temporary discomfort and self-denial 
that he might ultimately attain to self-exaltation, a kind of 
self-deification, the end of all effort being, not as in Christian- 
ity a life of eternal blessedness, but an escape from misery. 
Five hundred births are enumerated, as man, as god, as bird, as 
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beast, before the estate of Buddhahood was reached. The cir- 
cumstances of the last conception and birth abound with the 
most extravagant wonders that a prolific imagination could in- 
vent. When born he was placed upon the earth, and he walked 
at once, and shouted, “I am the chief of the world.” <A ven- 
erable ascetic, Asita, seeing the heavenly hosts rejoicing, paid 
a visit to the new-born child, and prophesied that the misery 
and wretchedness of men would disappear, and at his bidding 
peace and joy would everywhere flourish. His youth was spent 
in the luxury of the palace, and it was sought to exclude from 
him all suggestions of pain and sorrow; but in spite of every 
precaution he learned of the world’s misery, and that the end 
of life was weakness, decay, and death. He resolved at length 
to give up the palace and the kingdom, his wife and child, and 
discover for himself and for the world the way of escape from 
pain and woe. Mara, the prince of evil, appeared in the air to 
oppose his renunciation of the world, promising that he would 
soon become sovereign over four continents and two thousand 
islands; but he resisted the temptation, and set himself to the 
achievement of his purpose. After long years of struggle and 
failure the great day of victory came, but it was preceded by 
Mara’s last and most terrible attack to prevent the consumma- 
tion of his purposed good. He sent against the Bodhisat a 
scourge of wind, of rain, of burning rocks, of swords and spears, 
of burning charcoal, ashes, sand, and filth, followed by a four- 
fold darkness ; but he stood firm and recounted his good deeds, 
to which the earth testified with an awful roar, and Mara was 
at last discomfited. The conflict was ended, and it was followed 
by the apprehension of the long-sought-for saving knowledge, 
when the Buddha reached the end of desire, and so of misery. 
Filled with his suddenly attained perfect wisdom, he went forth 
to persuade men to follow him in the attainment of deliverance 
from pain and misery. In all these stories which cluster about 
the birth, the renunciation, and the illumination of Buddha we 
are impressed with their extravagance and childishness, stand- 
ing in entire contrast with the appropriateness and modest 
dignity of the stories of the birth, the temptations, the teach- 
ings, and works of the Divine Redeemer. 
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The fourth chapter is occupied with the discussion of the 
legend of Buddha and the story of Christ. r. Kellogg dis- 
cusses in a very candid and scholarly way the question as to 
whether Buddhism had any influence in Palestine before the 
time of Christ. He quotes from many high authorities on the 
subject, and his conclusion is that there is no evidence of such 
influence, either in the history or the literature of the time. 
He quotes from Professor Kuenen as saying: “I think that 
we may safely affirm that we must abstain from assigning to 
Buddhism the smallest direct influence in the origin of Chris- 
tianity.” Mr. Rhys Davids also says: “I can find no evidence 
whatever of any actual and direct communication of any of 
these ideas common to Buddhism and Christianity from the 
east to the west.” There are no traces of Buddhism in Jewish 
literature before the time of Christ, no evidence that Buddhism 
was known in the Roman Empire at the time of Christ. The 
name of Buddha is not named by any Roman author until 
Clement of Alexandria. The Gospels were written by per- 
sonal witnesses of the teachings and works of Christ, and there 
was no time for the facts of his teachings and works to have 
been corrupted by Buddhistic legends. Yet further, there 
was no motive for inserting such foreign legends. They were 
never accused of this by their ancient enemies, who were ready 
to turn every possible weapon against Christianity. The 
alleged coincidences either in incidents or teachings between 
Buddhism and Christianity are natural and appropriate to the 
time and circumstances as they stand recorded in the Gospels, 
and the mere fact of coincidence is not sufficient to attribute 
to them a foreign origin. 

There is no likeness between the previous existence of Bud- 
dha and Christ. Christ dwelt in the bosom of the Father, in 
the glory of his eternal Divinity. Buddha passed through a 
multitude of transmigrations; eighty times as ascetic, fifty- 
eight times as king, twenty-four times a brahmin, twenty times 
the god Sakka, forty-three times a tree-god, five times a slave, 
once a devil-dancer, twice a rat, twice a pig. 

Christ was born of a pure virgin, but the attempt of some 
scholars to prove that Buddhistic authorities attribute virginity 
to the mother of Buddha is not confirmed by candid investiga- 
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tion, and is contrary to the most ancient traditions. The fur- 
ther attempt to prove that Buddhistic writings teach that 
Buddha was conceived by the Holy Ghost must also be set 
aside. 

A neighboring king, Bimbasara, we are told, was advised to 
destroy Buddha while yet a youth for the safety of his king- 
dom, but the king refused to molest the young prince. This 
incident has been pressed by men of a lively imagination into 
likeness to the incident of Herod’s seeking to destroy Christ. 

Dr. Kellogg criticises with just severity the author of “ The 
Light of Asia” for not infrequently describing the story of 
Buddha, using language nearly coincident with that of Scrip- 
ture, and thus leading the reader to infer that the writers of 
the Gospels were borrowers from Buddhism in these passages, 
while in fact they seem to be the pure creation of the imagina- 
tion of the poet, with nothing corresponding to them in Bud- 
dhistic writings. Thus the aged Asita says to the mother of 
the infant Buddha: 

** A sword must pierce 
Thy bowels for this boy.” 

‘* The lord paced in meditation lost, 
Thinking, alas! for all my sheep which have 
No shepherd, wandering in the night, with none 
To guide them 

There were certain incidental agreements in the life of Bud- 
dha and Christ, which however differ so entirely in their cir- 
cumstances and details that they can only be attributed to acci- 
dent, without supposing that either Christian or Buddhistic 
writers were borrowers in what they related. Such was the 
fact of a past of both Buddha and Christ before entering upon 
their ministry; their presentation in a temple in infancy; 
Christ’s blessing by Simeon and Anna, and Buddha’s blessing 
by the aged Asita. So there were occasional agreements in 
the form of teaching of Buddha and Christ, and in illustrations 
employed. Thus Buddha said: * What is the use of platted 
hair? Fool! what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within them 
there is ravening, but the outside thou makest clean.” Again: 
“As when a string of blind men are clinging the one to the 
other, neither can the foremost see, nor can the middle one see, 
nor can the hindmost see, just so, methinks, Vasita is the talk 
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of the Brahmins versed in the three Vedas.” Presents were 
made to Buddha as to Christ at his birth, but the coincidence 
is naturally explained by the prevalence of the custom of giv- 
ing presents at the birth of persons of rank. The miracles 
ascribed to the life of Buddha and those wrought by the power 
of Christ present the strongest contrasts. Christ’s miracles 
were deliberate and express exhibitions of Divine power, and 
were wrought as a witness to his mission, and further to sym- 
bolize important truths. The Buddhistic miracles were for the 
most part spontaneous prodigies of nature manifested at certain 
important epochs in the life of Buddha. They were grotesque 
and frivolous, and destitute of any ethical end. Christ refused 
to work miracles to gratify curiosity, but Buddha in an athletic 
contest threw an elephant sixteen miles, and caused a vessel to 
move up a stream as swiftly as a race horse! 

The temptations of Buddha and Christ have interesting 
points of likeness, but these likenesses have been exaggerated. 
Arnold in his “ Light of Asia” mistakes the nature of the 
temptation of Buddha, making it a temptation to the sin of 
selfishness, and thus of similar ethical significance to the temp- 
tation of Christ; but the Buddhistic term thus misinterpreted 
means: “The affirmation of the existence of an abiding soul, 
or self,” (Rhys Davids). So the language put by Arnold into 
the mouth of the tempter: “If thou be’st Buddha,” is an an- 
achronism, since Gautama did not become Buddha, “ the enlight- 
ened one, ” until after the temptation. Arnold heightens the 
likeness of the temptation of Buddha to that of Christ by 
choosing those incidents which suggest similarity, and sup- 
pressing many others that in their grotesqueness and wild 
exaggerations are in utter contrast with the temptation of 
Christ. The story of the temptation of our first parents lin- 
gered in the traditions of many nations, and may heave had its 
influence on the legend of the temptation of Buddha. There 
is an almost universal belief in evil spirits who employ them- 
selves in preventing the accomplishment of that which is good ; 
and thus there were natural causes why the legend of Buddha’s 
temptation should have taken the form in which we find it, and 
there is no reason for assuming any borrowing, in the account 
of either temptation. 

VOL, XIII. 
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The legend of Buddha’s first sermon suggests a possible 
relation to the story of the day of Pentecost, though the diver. 
gence is so wide that the similarity may be only accidental; 
but-if there were borrowing it must have been on the part of 
the Buddhistie writers, since in the Buddhistic legend we can 
only see at best a wild distortion of the wonderful but unem- 
bellished story of Pentecost. Thus we are told that the worlds 
were left empty, as all the gods and heavenly beings came to 
listen to Buddha, and so crowded were they that a hundred 
thousand gods had no more space than the point of a needle, 
and when Buddha spoke, “ Though he spoke in the language of 
Magadha, each one thought that he spoke in his own language.” 

Dr. Kellogg in discussing the question as to whether Bud- 
dhism could have borrowed from Christianity, points to the 
fact of the existence of a Syrian Church in India at a very 
early date, which according to the tradition of that church was 
founded by Thomas the Apostle. Still further, the truths of 
Christianity were widely propagated in India and China before 
the legend of Buddha assumed its final form; and when we 
remember on the one hand that early Christianity propagated 
itself among nations who had a quick historical instinct, pre 
serving careful records of important events to transmit to pos 
terity; and on the other, that Buddhism propagated itself ina 
nation peculiarly destitute of the historical sense, leaving 
modern scholars to grope in almost hopeless confusion as to 
the exact dates, and the precise facts concerning almost every 
question of interest; it becomes evident that the attempt to 
make Christianity a borrower from Buddhism has no justifice 
tion in history. The motives that have led men to this line of 
argument, when traced to their springs, are the desire to rob 
Christianity of its assumed divine origin, and to deny to it the 
supreme place as the one religion fitted to satisfy the highest 
spiritual wants of men; but the attempt is doomed to ultimate 
failure, and while Buddhism in the total outcome of its teach 
ings is a mass of superstitions, starving men’s spiritual natures 
with that which is not bread, Christianity will continue its 
glorious mission of breaking the bread of life to a famishing 


world. 
D. Z. SHEFFIELD. 


Tungcho, April 24, 1888. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Tuesday, April 10. 
Professor Gibbs read a paper comparing the elastic and the 
electrical theories of light with respect to the law of double re- 
fraction and the dispersion of colors. (This has since appeared 
in the American Journal of Science, June number). 


Tuesday, May 1. 

Capt. Chas. H. Townshend exhibited a new doubly-reflecting 
circle, and explained its use. 

Professor Newton described a stereographic projection of the 
sphere (in two hemispheres) which he had had printed for use in 
plotting and reducing observations upon meteors. He also pre- 
sented some relations which he had found to hold true between 
the former orbits of those meteorites which are in our collections 
and which have been seen to fall and the earth’s orbit about the 
sun, These are summed up in the following propositions. 

1. The meteorites which we have in our cabinets and which 
were seen to fall were originally (as a class and with a very small 
number of exceptions) moving about the Sun in orbits that had 
inclinations less than 90°, that is, their motions were direct not 
retrograde. 

2. The reason why we have only this class of stones in our col- 
lections is not one wholly or even mainly dependent on the habits 
of men;—nor on the times when men are out of doors; nor on 
the places where men live ; nor on any other principle of selec- 
tion acting at or after the arrival of the stones at the ground. 
Either the stones which are moving in the solar system across 
the earth’s orbit move in general in direct orbits ;—or else for 
some reason the stones which move in retrograde orbits do not in 
general come through the air to the ground in solid form. 

3. The perihelion distances of nearly all the orbits in which 
these stones moved were not less than 0.5, nor more than 1.0, the 
earth’s radius vector being unity. 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


May 25. Mr. F. D. Pavey read a paper on Trusts. 
The agitation over the question of “trusts” was defined as a 
new phase of a conflict between the theory of competition and 
the constant expansion of the scale of industrial enterprise. The 
distinction was noted between commercial competition and indus- 
trial competition, the former being embodied in the legal maxim 
that “competition is the life of trade.” The inapplicability of 
this form of competition to modern industrial production con- 
ducted by means of a large permanent investment in plant was 
pointed out, as well as the influence of unrestricted competition 
upon the recurrence of periods of commercial inflation and de- 
pression. ‘Two principal conclusions were reached. 
1. The widespread existence of combinations of some character 
for regulating production and controlling prices in almost every 




















industry. 
2. Their cause is the real and not fancied evils of unrestricted 






| competition. 
The paper closed with the prediction of the probable futility 


of attempts to remove trusts by means of direct prohibitory 
legislation or indirect tariff legislation, and with the suggestion 
that in regulative legislation, based upon unbiased investigation 
and having for its object the prevention of discrimination either 
in transportation or prices, might be found the solution of the 


difficulty. 













THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 





April 11. Professor A. Jay DuBois read a paper on “ Science 
and Miracle.” 
April 24. Mr. W. L. Cross presented a paper on Lessing's 
“TLaokoon.” The essay consisted mainly of an exposition of 
Lessing’s theory of poetry. 
A discussion followed on Wordsworth’s poetry, and Matthew 
Arnold’s conceptions of the nature and purpose of poetic art. 
May 8. Dr. William T. Harris of Concord read a paper on 
“Philosophy : its problem and method.” Dr. Harris gave a 
introductory sketch of speculative thought, and then proceeded 
j to elaborate his own views and to set forth clearly his philosoph 
| ical position. At the close of the reading, Dr. Harris responded 
to a number of questions with regard to philosophical subjects. 
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ADDRESS AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE YALE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL, May 1é6ru, 1888. 


Gentlemen of this Divinity School: 
Instructors and Scholars: 


Tue line of thought I shall follow on this occasion is sug- 
gested by the words of the Master to be found in the fourth 
chapter of Mark’s gospel, the twenty-eighth verse, as follows : 


“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 


These are wonderfully simple words with which to set forth 
the grandest of all processes and events—the coming of the 
kingdom of God. Yet these are the words which He who 
knew most about that kingdom’s nature and growth chose to 
employ, to tell men how it is to come. 

The Master was speaking under the blue canopy of a Syrian 
sky. He was seated in a little boat moored just off the strand 
of the sweet lake of Galilee. The hearers of the speaker’s 
words were a great multitude, gathered along the water-side 
within sound of the gentle-voiced prophet of Nazareth. 
Standing, or, in many instances, sitting or lying on the ground 
—for many of them had come from far—they listened to his 
lessons ; simple in language as the grass which grew about 
them ; picturesque with colors caught from the passing moment 
and the present scene. Behind them stretched and rose the 
slopes of cultured hills; before them spread the quiet waters 
of the lake. The whole scene is summer-like. The speaker’s 
words are summer-like no less. For every parable which Mark 
records as uttered there—and there are several of them—is of 
the sowing or the growth of seeds. They might have been 
borrowed, every one, from objects before the speaker’s eye. 

The preacher’s subject was the coming of the kingdom of 
God. The coming, that is, of the time when the Divine light, 
and love, and will, shall thoroughly fill the world. The time 
when all that he elsewhere defines true religion to be—love to 
God and love to man, piety and brotherhood—shall be the 
possession of all mankind. 
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And how was that coming to be? Nay how had its pro. 
gress hitherto been, for from of old this kingdom had been in 
progress. It was no new thing the preacher was telling about, 
God from the world’s very beginning had been working at this 
enterprise. 

“So is the kingdom of God,” he says, “First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

Here before your eyes—in effect he declares—in these green 
fields about you, you have a symbol of that process which is 
to bring in the final paradise. This stalk of wheat typifies it, 
First the blade, then the ear. The light from of old has been 
shining in the world. And still and with increasing bright- 
ness this light shines. And the darkness will comprehend it 
more and more. For the manifestation of that God whom no 
man hath at any time seen is as the growth of aseed. The 
knowledge of him in the world is like leaven working in the 
measure of meal. The love of him grows like the reaching 
forth into the wider air of the branches that shelter the birds 
of heaven. For there is first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. 

I wish now, my friends, to call your attention to three things, 

I wish you to notice a little more definitely the symbol itself 
which Christ employs. Then I wish you to glance with me at 
some rapid illustrations of the truthfulness of this symbol as 
manifested in religious history hitherto. And then I want 
you to codperate with me in gaining some instruction for 
present and future benefit suggested by it. 

First, then, the symbol itself—the growing of a grain of 
wheat. The learning of all ages cannot explain its mystery. 
Art never contrived a secret so close as that hid in that little 
brown seed dropped, almost invisible, into the ground. But 
look what happens! Out of the inanimate clay comes up the 
pale and timorous blade; a little scarce-seen thread on the 
damp spring soil; yet it holds within it that inscrutable power 
which no research can discover—the principle of life. Life! 
The word is easy to speak, but what it is we know not. God 
lives we say. Man lives, and, as we say, dies too. A tree is 
alive or dead. But what it is which lives in grass blade or the 
soul of man is alike unknown. But anyway the wheat-plant 
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lives. Summer lifts it to freer air. Summer lengthens and 
joints the growing stalk; unfolds to the wind the waving 
blade ; crowns the whole with the bearded ear prophetic of 
harvest to come. 

It is in the close-wrapped folds of that bristling ear that all 
the purpose of the plant is hid. Autumn shows this at last. 
The tiny, embryonic point hidden in the ear swells and rounds 
and hardens to the seed. The little, formless thing for which 
the plant had lived becomes the perfect grain; holding in it- 
self the mystery of reproductive life, and able to hand on that 
mystery of re-vivifying being to a thousand generations to 
come. 

This little grain, then, is the true object of the plant. The 
blade reached upward for it. The ear folded itself close to 
shelter it. When it was perfected, stalk and ear decayed. 
They were but its servants. They the less; it the greater. 
They the means; it the end. 

Yet very likely a superficial eye might have thought other- 
wise. The blade and the ear seemed more beautiful and per- 
haps more important. They were attractive in themselves. 
They had a loveliness of their own. They seemed for awhile, 
more than the grain, to be the object of the plant. But the 
mute confession of the decaying blade, and stalk, and ear is 
that they live but for the grain. The lesser passes, while the 
greater abides. The relative drops away; the essential en- 
dures. The means are obsolete when the end is secured. 

“So is the kingdom of God.” There, too—said the preacher 
by the green fields of the lake—there too holds the same law. 
First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 

So much for the simple but wonderful symbol itself. I 
invite you now to notice how truly these words do illustrate 
the unfolding hitherto of that kingdom of God which has been 
growing in the world. See, for one moment, how they illus- 
trate that feature of the kingdom’s growth, found in a better 
knowledge of the Being of God himself. 

The seed of the knowledge of God was planted in Eden. 
That was a good soil, and had the plant grown to its ripeness 
there, how great might have been the harvest! But when it 
was cast forth into the wilderness, it found but a rocky and 
barren ground. Still there was life in it. 
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All through the Patriarchal ages—the spring time of our 
religious history—the blade was struggling up. Those first 
fathers of men knew something of God. Enoch and Methnu- 
selah much. Yet God is known only as he reveals himself, 
And it is by his acts largely that he reveals himself. 

Comparatively little therefore could he be known; for com- 
paratively few of those great moral acts by which we know 
God were known by men in that April time. Yet the blade 
grew! The Noachian deluge, with its mighty lesson about 
sin, was to this plant of the knowledge of God like a very rain 
of May. How it had increased when the sun broke out again! 

Those long soft days of Abraham’s, and of Isaac’s, and of 
Jacob’s time—then grew well the strengthening blade. Abra- 
ham from Moriah’s top saw even in vision the perfect ear. 

But better still were the hot Egyptian and Arabian airs to 
quicken this plant. When God went before Israel in a pillar 
of fire; when he cleft the sea; when he smote the rock ; when 
the opening earth swallowed Dathan and his troop; when 
Sinai thundered or when Jordan parted to keep covenant with 
Israel’s entrance to the promised land, how grew in men’s 
minds the knowledge of God! A God of Power; a God of 
Holiness ; yet a God of love and faithfulness too. Men knew 
him better than before. 

And so down through prophetic and kingly times: from 
David at once king and prophet also, to Jehoiakim under 
whom Judah was carried to far Babylon; and Daniel and 
Ezekiel who in that distant land still told of a kingdom yet to 
be, how wonderfully in all these times was the knowledge of 
God growing among men! Surely the blade was lifting toward 
the ear! 

But when did the ear disclose itself? We cannot mistake 
the time. It was when He came and spoke, who now beside 
the Galilean lake told what was the law of the kingdom’s 
growth. When he spoke—not as Moses had done and as 
Israel generally had believed, of a God of Jews only—but of a 
God and Friend of all men everywhere. Of a God who was 
a Father. Of a Son who was also God. Of God the blessed 
Comforter abiding with men forever. 

It was while he lived his lofty and simple life ; it was when 
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he died his mysterious and redeeming death, that the crown- 
ing ear came forth upon this plant of time, and the wheat 
grains shaped themselves in its folded heart. And all the ages 
since that day have been only a later summer to perfect the 
grain. Days of the Holy Ghost. Calm August of the Com- 
forter. Days ripening and rounding out the thought of God 
in all mankind. 

Look back and see the change! Our thought of God and 
Enoch’s thought—how different, yet the same! The blade and 
ear are different, but one plant. We call not with Moses on 
the indistinguishable One. No! by the Son it is we come 
unto the Father, led by the Holy Ghost. Yet Moses’ God is 
our God. Not ours only. This is the knowledge of the being 
of God which is going out through all the earth. This patri- 
archal blade, this prophetic stalk, this Christian ear and grain, 
is to be the knowledge of every family of man. The plant of 
Eden’s conception of God the Creator, has ripened to Christen- 
dom’s conception of the Triune Father, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fier of mankind. And can we tell the process of this growth 
of the knowledge of God among men, in any truer phrase 
than that the Master used: First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear? Even so, he says, comes on the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Or take another example of the truthfulness of Christ’s 
symbol: The growth in men of the understanding of God’s 
law. 

Doubtless some knowledge of God’s law was with men from 
the beginning. Paul speaks truly when he says man was 
“made under the law.” Physical laws of man’s own being 
there were of course always. Moral intuitions and sanctions 
of conscience, there must have been from the first. And some 
outward and positive requirements—however communicated— 
surely were recognized as imposed by God in the earliest times. 

But it is very difficult for us, after all, to discover precisely 
what perceptions of Divine Law the Patriarchal fathers had. 
Through those long generations from Seth to Abraham—which 
common chronology counts as upward of twenty centuries— 
this plant of the divine knowledge seems to have had a growth 
as hard to discern as that of the wheat grain when first it 
struggles upward to a tiny blade. 
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There have been however, since that Abrahamic hour—itself 
an hour of unwonted revelation on this matter—two great 
periods when this plant of the knowledge of God’s law made 
sudden and vigorous growth. 

One of these periods was when, in the valleys underneath 
Arabia’s quaking mountain, this feeble blade shot up in a day 
toward the bearded ear. That was indeed the period of the 
plant’s external glory. Then statute was piled upon statute. 
Then the whole life of the Hebrew was hedged about by com- 
mandments. A “thus saith the Lord ” was written on every 
utensil of his house, on every circumstance of his behavior. 
There was this requirement for a theft, this for a vow, this 
for the accidental touch of a dead body, or a bone dropped by 
the wayside. The new moon had its legislative enactments, 
and so had sowing time and harvest. 

This was a state of things fitted doubtless to important uses, 
but raw and temporary ones. Majestic and imposing, it had 
for its single end the purpose of training men up to the knowl- 
edge of a law more spiritual ; and, compared with what pre- 
ceded it, undemonstrative and invisible. 

And when did that ripe grain disclose itself? We know the 
time! It was when God and his law became manifest in 
Christ. It was when he rent the husk of old Hebrew cere- 
monial, and seattered its chaff to the winds. It was when he 
promulgated the law, not of Mount Sinai but of Mount Olivet; 
not of Judaism but of Christianity; not of endless prohibi- 
tions and commands concerning outward matters, but one 
whose simple provisions penetrate the invisible places of the 
heart. How wonderful yet how potent the change! 

The old law said, “Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
me.” The new law said, “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
The old law said, “Thou shalt not swear, or steal, or kill; 
wash your hands before you sacrifice ; put off your shoes when 
you draw nigh the tabernacle; pay a tithe of all you possess.” 
The new law said, with all comprehending simplicity, “ Be 
perfect even as your father in heaven is perfect.” This was 
the full corn in the ear. The blade of patriarchal rule had 
withered, and the husk of Mosaic statutes had dropped away, 
but the grain for which they had lived remains, the bread of 
the Christian world. 
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And with this new conception of law came also a new con- 
ception of obedience. The old Hebrew trembled as he took 
his goat or lamb to the priest lest some undiscovered blemish 
should vitiate his offering. Or perhaps he might have touched 
some unclean person in the throng. Not a rag that fluttered 
in the air but might bring him defilement. 

Now how changed! How open the way * God, when the 
invitation is, “ whosoever will, let him come.” How confident 
the bringer of the heart’s loving offering—be it great or small 
—when it is read: “If there be first a willing mind it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to 
that he hath not.” Then too that other table of obedience, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Not now is there one law of kindness for the Hebrew brother 
of our blood, and another for the stranger within our gates. 
No more is there any Moabite or Ammonite under sentence 
never to enter the congregation of our Israel. The fellowship 
of men is no longer an inference from such commands as bid 
us not to steal or kill Ah, rather see how the full grain of 
this plant of brotherhood gladdens already the hungry of a 
hundred lands! See how the new principle translates itself 
into the living experience of the world! Feet it is to the 
lame ; eyes it is to the blind; strength it is to the weak; wits 
it is to the feeble-minded ; ‘comfort to the suffering of every 
race. And still the plant grows! And so will it grow more 
and more. Its ripening and harvesting is but just begun. 
The blade and stalk of Moses’ law—that was certainly im- 
posing in his days. But the full corn of the law—the uplift- 
ing of the loving heart to a loving God, and the life of out- 
going endeavor for one’s fellow men—that is the beauty of our 
time and the glory of our future. So, says the Master, so is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Or notice as one more illustration of the truth of Christ’s 
symbol in the past of human experience—the thought of 
worship. 

We will pass by the uncertain beginnings of this growth in 
early Scripture times, and come at once to the period when the 
plant of worship shot up into a luxuriant blade. God had 
doubtless before, in some way, guided individuals—Abel, Noah, 
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Abraham. Now he undertook to instruct a race how rightly 
to worship him. 

And how did he do it? The imposing array of appliances 
shows the difficulty of the task. Look into the gorgeous ritual 
established in the Levitical code designed to captivate the 
imagination and hold the allegiance of a fickle multitude who 
were to be won to the grave and uncongenial duty of the wor- 
ship of God. Behold the glory of the tabernacle, with its 
volumed folds of purple and scarlet tapestries, wrought with 
all manner of cunning needle work. See the ark, overlaid 
with gold, and over-shadowed by the wings of the golden 
cherubim. Remember the Altar—whether in the tabernacle 
or the temple which succeeded the tabernacle — the altar 
whereon burned the ever-lighted flame of perpetual offerings. 
Behold the clouds of incense. See the procession of splen- 
didly attired ministrants. Observe the expectant throng, 
awaiting the coming out from behind the veil of an anointed 
man,—sole man of all the nation permitted to enter there. 
Most impressive certainly, and in parts most beautiful ! 

But what now, underneath this pomp of lusty blade and 
stalk was the inward principle—the little seed grain, which was 
the object of it all? We can scarcely find it wrapped about 
by the beautiful husk and canopied by the flowing leaf. But 
it is there. Weak, unseen almost, it lies within all this gor- 
geousness and show. And what is it? Ages were required to 
give the answer. All the long summer of Israel’s kingly and 
prophetic times must pass. All the chill autumn of those four 
hundred years when history was closed and prophecy was 
silent, must also go. Then at last the full corn dropped from 
the rent and scattered ear. “In this mountain,” said the 
Samaritan. “Only at Jerusalem,” said the Jew. “Nay,” 
said the Master, “not in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem. 
God is a spirit and they that worship him, must worship in 
spirit and in truth.” That was the full corn, the bread of 
Christendom forever. 

Some, indeed, still seem more to admire the stalk than the 
grain. Some unable to reach to the Master’s idea of worship 
“in the spirit” only, revert to aids and symbols of religion’s 
weaker time. Vestments and rituals are a help to such. 
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Southward or eastward posture is a solemn question. The 
color and texture of an altar cloth is only something less than 
a point of saving faith. Or the amount of water in a baptism 
is a sufficient excuse for a denomination. Or the distinction 
between a ruling and a non-ruling elder justifies a sect. 

But the thought of worship Christ expressed can dispense 
with religion’s childish things. Nay it can dispense with a 
great deal of the husk which still wraps about the freest of all 
our Christian lives. The whole earth is the altar of our sacri- 
fice. Heaven’s blue canopy is the curtain of our tabernacle. 
Where we kneel, in every place—by night or noon, on the 
mountain or in the closet, together or alone—there the She- 
kinah of the presence is, there Christ is with us to the end of 
the world. For there is first the blade, but at last there comes 
the full corn in the ear. 

Having now considered Christ’s symbol, and glanced at some 
illustrations of its truthfulness in setting forth certain features 
of the progress of the Kingdom of God in the past, let us turn 
now, in accordance with our design, to see what instructions for 
present and future benefit we may gain. 

And one instruction is that of Christian anticipation and 
faith. These words of Christ, “ First the blade then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,” suggest a glorious prophecy 
of future development of the Kingdom of God. 

I have, indeed, from time to time in this discourse spoken 
of one or another feature of religion’s present aspect as being 
the “full corn” for which the past has lived. And so indeed 
it is, when the past only is taken into view. But the Kingdom 
of God is not finished yet. There is a fuller corn which is 
still to gladden the earth. The story of redemption is not yet 
wholly told. The book of religion has many an unturned 
page. 

We havé seen how the plant of religion has grown and 
altered hitherto. We saw its feeble upspringing in patriarchal 
days. We saw its lush and showy growth in the Mosaic 
ritual. The husk of Levitical forms dropped away with the 
advent of the Master. But did the development of religion 
cease with His coming? Did divine truth cast itself in fixed 
moulds in the preacher’s words; understood at once; under- 
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stood fully; understood changelessly? Was the form and 
image of the church fixed then unalterably, as a fossil plant 
sealed up in the rocks forever? Were the duties and privileges 
of Christians then set down in immutable and complete detail ? 
In a word was this promise of the Holy Ghost as a guide into 
this truth, as a teacher of the church forever, rendered nuga- 
tory before it was given ? 

Let the plainest facts of Christian history answer! How 
this Body of Christ has altered in garb, and changed in features, 
and lifted and transformed its aspect as it has traveled down the 
centuries! Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, Aquinas, Anselm, 
Luther, Owen, Edwards, saw they the same unaltered form, as 
they looked on religion in their successive days? Yes, as he 
who sees a child, and then the man, sees the same form; as he 
who sees the blade and the full ear, sees the same plant; so, 
and no otherwise. 

Where, for example, do we look for a clear comprehension 
of one of the plainest of Christ’s instructions—the law of uni- 
versal philanthropy? To Peter whom a thrice-repeated heav- 
enly vision could hardly convince that God “ could grant unto 
Gentiles repentance unto life?’ To the church of Constan- 
tine, when the arm of State was the instrument of conversion / 
To the ages of medieval Christianity—passionate, intense, self- 
sacrificing—willing to lavish treasure and life to fight the 
Saracens; never thinking of spending a penny to convert 
them? Has not the plant of Christian love shot upward in 
the lifetime of some gathered here to-day with a growth un- 
known before? India, China, Islands of the Pacific, say ! 

Nor is it practical Christianity only which has unfolded. 
Doctrinal Christianity has changed as well. Not indeed that 
the body of divine truth itself—abstractly or as contained in 
Scripture—changes. This hardly needs to be said. But in 
these days of theological sensitiveness it may be well enough 
to say it. God’s truth is ever the same and the Bible is always 
authority upon it. But men’s understanding of what is truth, 
and of what the Bible really aftirms, alters inevitably in sue- 
cessive years. 

Do any of you, for example, when you meditate on the 
work your Saviour wrought for you, think of it as the Church 
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of Origen’s day, and onward for seven centuries, thought of it ? 
Do you think your Saviour entered into compact with Satan to 
become his slave as the condition of your ransom, and then 
broke his agreement and outwitted Satan in the bargain? Had 
you lived in Alexandria you would have been excommunicated 
if you had not thought so; in Rome six centuries later you 
might have been burned. 

Doctrine, duty, polity, and Christian life, all have under- 
gone successive changes from age to age. Men’s comprehen- 
sion of God’s eternal plan has altered less or more with every 
generation which has pondered it. And in the light of so in- 
contestable a truth, why wall we up the doorways of the future? 
Even if we put the word of prophecy concerning this fact 
aside, what could be more probable—looking at the analogy of 
the past—than that the same law will have its way? But 
when, added to the suggestions of experience, we take. into 
view the bright predictions of God’s word, what wonderful 
unfoldings of divine things may we not anticipate in coming 
years‘ Things are not—whatever a Judaizing and pessimistic 
pietism may aftirm—things are not on the edge of dissolution 
and doom. They are growing and ripening still. 

Another instruction it seems we might profitably gain is one 
of humility and trust in watching and working for the king- 
dom’s approach. 

Suppose, for illustration’s sake, that I am—what we all 
ought to be—a watcher and worker for the kingdom of God. 
How am I to feel? What am Ito do? Let the unfolding of 
a grain of wheat instruct me. The man who gave me the 
seed told me certain things of it, partly apparently to guide 
my expectations and partly to direct my behavior. He said, 
“first the blade, then the ear, afterward the full corn in the 


This then is the “blade ;” this pale green shoot, showing 
hourly a deeper green and lifting daily into freer air. But 
how powerless I am before this young plant! How little I 
understand it after all. Some things I may indeed do for it— 
give it light, and water, stir the soil about it, and the weeds 
away which threaten its welfare. But how it grows I cannot 
tell; what its next change will be I cannot foresee. The man 
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said an ear would follow the blade, but what that is like I 
cannot tell. I can only wait and see. And while I watch, the 
ear comes—the crown of bristling cones. I can scarcely re- 
cognize the plant, and yet it is the same. One single life, 
through changes manifold. And not a change in vain. I see 
no tokens of mistake anywhere. And the man said the corn 
would come in the ear. I am waiting to see. 

And as you and I, my friends, await the coming of that 
kingdom which the Master said was like this growing of the 
grain of wheat, we too have some impressive suggestions as to 
the attitude in which we wait and work. 

We are reminded that the kingdom of God is one. A 
single life runs through it all. Under all its changes works a 
power which alters not the divine design. And there does not 
appear to be any arbitrary or sudden break. I see no indica- 
tion of failure anywhere. The dispensation of the Patriarchs 
served its day. I do not see how it could have been bettered 
for its time. The dispensation of Mosaic law and ceremony 
served its end. We can partly discern its fitness and necessity. 
And the dispensation of the life of Christ—astounding and 
ever glorious efflorescence of the plant of the kingdom—this, 
certainly, could no more completely fulfil its purpose than it 
did. And the dispensation of the Holy Ghost in the midst 
whereof we stand,—what a wonderful period is this! I do not 
like to hear that it has failed, or will probably fail. Does any 
one know exactly what is the might of the Holy Ghost‘ Can 
any one surely say it is a might adequate to this result, but not 
adequate to that? It may renew a soul, but may not renew 4 
world? O Infinite and on-moving Power! We fathom not, 
nor dare we limit thy unexhausted strength. We look with 
joy and trust to thy might in leading on, surely and apace, the 
latter day glory of the kingdom of God! 

And it is on that power also that we rely in the patient and 
strenuous endeavor which is our part in this great enterprise. 
For we have a part also. 

What is our part? Our part is not restless struggle to re- 
produce a by-gone, or to anticipate an unarrived period of the 
kingdom’s progress. Not in plucking apart the unripe ear in 
haste for the grain. But in watching and cherishing the plant 
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of God’s grace wherever visible in the world. In digging 
about its roots, and opening the soil for the heavenly rain. In 
caring for its welfare on the broad fields of Christian enter- 
prise, or in the narrow field of personal devotion. 

Gentlemen of this Theological Seminary, and you especially, 
my young friends, just entering on the work of the gospel 
ministry, to you is, in a manner, peculiarly given the divine 
function of the tillage of the plant of the kingdom in this evil 
world. This high, sacred, benign employment in which so 
many of the good and great of past generations have found their 
noblest occupation and most satisfying joy, is to be the employ- 
ment of your lives. Called to it we trust by the Spirit of 
God; prepared for it in some measure by study of truth and 
by experience of grace, set high, I beseech you, the mark of 
your expectation and endeavor. 

Ah, the divinely glorious mission of a true gospel husband- 
man! Who of us has ever reached an adequate estimate of its 
exalted privileges, or the dignity of its appointed work ? 

Suffer the word of exhortation which urges on you a truer 
conception of its sacred aim. To a complete consecration of 
yourselves to its objects I entreat you to be personally dedi- 
cated. More and more seek to make the ministry of grace in 
your hands all that it was meant to be for a sinning and suffer- 
ing world. By individual effort, by united endeavor, by a 
dedication to it which grows daily more like Christ’s, watch 
and tend, and cultivate, the plant of righteousness ; till at last, 
its appointed changes all fulfilled, whether in the individual or 
the collective life, the ear succeeding to the blade, the full 
corn ripening in the ear, in God’s set time, the wheat be 
garnered, and the harvesters rejoice together in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Gro. LEON WALKER. 
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HeEarTSEASE AND Ruz.*—To the reader who is quick to appre- 

hend, there is in each one of the works of a writer of genius a subtle 
flavor which marks the particular period in which it was written, 
One who can read between the lines, always finds his interest 
heightened as he detects the effects of the life-experiences of an 
author as they are displayed ineach new volume. There is usually 
something about a first production, in any department of litera- 
ture, however able it may be, which marks it as a maiden effort. 
Perhaps it may be only the careful precision of the style that gives 
it whatever of peculiar charm it may have. There is a flavor, 
also, which is found in the later productions of a writer, which be- 
longs to the period when he has all his powers well in hand, when 
his experiences of life are fully rounded, and he handles his themes 
with the confidence of a veteran. All this is especially true of the 
works of a poet. In reading poetry there is a still further delight, 
if, in addition to the flavor of which we have spoken, the reader 
finds that the flowers, from which the poet has collected the ma- 
terial that he has distilled into sweetest honey, have grown in the 
familiar fields that he has himself long known. We may well be 
grateful to the poet who is able by his genius toinvest evermore 
the scenes and characters, the thoughts and sentiments which are 
dear to us, with new interest and beauty. 

There is a decided flavor, such as that of which we have spoken, 
which is to be found in the new volume of poems—“ Heartsease 
and Rue ”—which Mr. James Russell Lowell has just given to the 
public. We owed much before to this veteran in so many depart- 
ments of literature. We will not undertake to say that in this 
last book he has surpassed anything he has written before, but 
there are here such marks of ripeness of power, of genial mellow- 
ness of feeling, that we are sure the volume will be welcomed in 
thousands of our American homes as a friend. But in addition 
to this, the themes are thoroughly American, and are treated in 
a spirit that is so thoroughly American, that they will awaken 4 
response in the heart of all who read his lines. 


* Heartsease and Rue. By James RusseLt Lowe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston: 12mo, pp. 218. 
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The Poems are arranged under the following heads: I. Friend- 
ship.—II. Sentiment.—III. Fancy.—IV. Humor and Satire.—V. 
Epigrams. 

The themes of the Poems of “ Friendship” are enough of them- 
selves to attract attention. Among them are the carefully finished 
tributes of Mr. Lowell’s appreciation and love of such men as 
Agassiz, Ho!mes, Jeffries Wyman, Whittier, and George William 
Curtis,—in every way worthy of the men. The poem written in 
Florence, in 1874, on hearing of the death of Agassiz, is so beauti- 
ful that we shall take the liberty of calling the attention of our 
readers to it. 

The Poem opens with a brief reference to the ocean telegraph, 
and the rapidity with which it spreads over the whole world in- 
telligence of all that happens. 


The flame-winged feet 
Of Trade’s new Mercury, that dry-shod run 
Through briny abysses dreamless of the sun, 
Are mercilessly fleet. 


We are then reminded that formerly the ocean gave a “ short 
reprieve” to those on one side of it, who were to hear “ill news” 
from the other; and in this delay there was an advantage, for 
tidings, when they came by letter, were then announced less 
abruptly. 

Surely ill news might wait, 
And man be patient of delay to grieve : 
Letters have sympathies 
And tell-tale faces that reveal, 
To senses finer than the eyes, 
Their errand’s purport ere we break the seal ; 
They wind a scrrow round with circumstance 
To stay its feet, nor all unwarned displace 
The veil that darkened from our sidelong glance 
The inexorable face : 
But now Fate stuns as with a mace ; 
The savage of the skies, that men have caught, 
And some scant use of language taught, 
Tells only what he must,— 
The steel-cold fact in one laconic thrust. 


Such were the poet’s thoughts as he took up the morning paper 
in a far-off Italian city, and he describes the feelings with which 
he began to run over its columns. 
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So thought I, as, with vague, mechanic eyes, 
I scanned the festering news we half despise 
Yet scramble for no less, 
And read of public scandal, private fraud, 
Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 
And all the unwholesome mess 
The Land of Honest Abraham serves of late 
To teach the Old World how to wait, 
When suddenly, 
As happens if the brain, from overweight 
Of blood, infect the eye, 
Three tiny words grew lurid as I read, 
And reeled commingling: Agassiz is dead. 


As when, beneath the street’s familiar jar, 

An earthquake’s alien omen rumbles far, 

Men listen and forebode, I hung my head, 
And strove the present to recall, 

As if the blow that stunned were yet to fall. 


We quote a few lines here and there from his description of the 
thoughts that came to him. 


Uprooted is our mountain oak, 


That promised long security of shade. 
* * * 


A mortal, built upon the antique plan, 
Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 
And taking life as simply as a tree! 

* * 


He by the touch of men was best inspired, 

And caught his native greatness at rebound 

From generosities itself had fired ; 

Then how the heat through every fibre ran, 

Felt in the gathering presence of the man, 

While the apt word and gesture came unbid ! 

Virtues and faults it to one metal wrought, 
Fined all his blood to thought, 

And ran the molten man in all he said or did. 

All Tully’s rules and all Quintilian’s too 

He by the light of listening faces knew, 

And his rapt audience all unconscious lent 

Their own roused force to make him eloquent ; 

Persuasion fondled in his look and tone ; 

Our speech (with strangers prudish) he could bring 

To find new charm in accents not her own ; 

Her coy constraints and icy hindrances 
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Melted upon his lips to natural ease, 

As a brook’s fetters swell the dance of spring. 

Nor yet all sweetness: not in vain he wore, 

Nor in the sheath of ceremony, controlled 

By velvet courtesy or caution cold, 

That sword of honest anger prized of old, 

But, with two-handed wrath, 

If baseness or pretension crossed his path, 

Struck once nor needed to strike more. 


At last, all is summed up in what may be considered to be the 
American idea of a gentleman. 


His magic was not far to seek,— 
He was sohuman! Whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board : 
No beggar ever felt him condescend, 
No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 
He meet a stranger, there he left a friend. 
How large an aspect! nobly unsevere, 
With freshness round him of Olympian cheer, 
Like visits of those earthly gods he came ; 
His look, wherever its good-fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle, 
And on the hearthstone danced a happier flame ; 
Philemon’s crabbed vintage grew benign ; 
Amphitryon’s gold-juice humanized to wine. 


What we have quoted might well suffice to lead those who 
have not yet read the poem, to go to the book itself for the 
whole, yet we cannot persuade ourselves to omit some reference 
to the picture which he adds of the “ Atlantic Club,” of which 
Agassiz was a member. Of itself, this is a choice contribution 
to our American literature. 

I see in vision the warm-lighted hall, 

The living and the dead I see again, 

And but my chair is empty ; ’mid them all 

’T is I that seem the dead: they all remain 
Immortal, changeless creatures of the brain : 
Wellnigh I doubt which world is real most, 
Of sense or spirit, to the truly sane ; 

In this abstraction it were light to deem 
Myself the figment of some stronger dream ; 
They are the real things, and I the ghost 
That glide unhindered through the solid door, 
Vainly for recognition seek from chair to chair, 
And strive to speak and am but futile air, 

As truly most of us are little more. 
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A description‘of the various members of this famous “club” 
follows: of Emerson, of Hawthorne, of Arthur Hugh Clough, of 
Cornelius Felton, of Whittier, and others, but we have room only 
for the lines in which reference is made to Agassiz himself. 


Him most I see whom we most dearly miss, 
The latest parted thence, 

His features poised in genial armistice 

And armed neutrality of self-defence 

Beneath the forehead’s walled preéminence, 

While Tyro, plucking facts with careless reach, 

Settles off-hand our human how and whence ; 

The long-trained veteran scarcely wincing hears 

The infallible strategy of volunteers 

Making through Nature’s walls its easy breach, 

And seems to learn where he alone could teach. 

Ample and ruddy, the board’s end he fills 

As he our fireside were, our light and heat, 

Centre where minds diverse and various skills 

Find their warm nook and stretch unhampered feet ; 

I see the firm benignity of face, 

Wide-smiling champaign, without tameness sweet, 

The mass Teutonic toned to Gallic grace, 

The eyes whose sunshine runs before the lips 

While Holmes’s rockets curve their long ellipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 

To drop in scintillating rain. 





As a fit close, we add the lines which describe the separation 
of the members of the “club,” and the walk home of the poet 
with’the distinguished naturalist. 


Now forth into the darkness all are gone, 

But memory, still unsated, follows on, 

Retracing step by step our homeward walk, 

With many a laugh among our serious talk, 

Across the bridge where, on the dimpling tide, 

The long red streamers from the windows glide, 
Or the dim western moon 

Rocks her skiff’s image on the broad lagoon, 

And Boston shows a soft Venetian side 

In that Arcadian light when roof and tree, 

Hard prose by daylight, dream in Italy ; 

Or haply in the sky’s cold chambers wide 

Shivered the winter stars, while all below, 

As if an end were come of human ill, 

The world was wrapt in innocence of snow 

And the cast-iron bay was blind and still ; 
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What is more beautiful than the parting of the friends at the 
street corner in Boston, where their ways diverge ? 


Still can I hear his voice’s shrilling might 

(With pauses broken, while the fitful spark 

He blew more hotly rounded on the dark 

To hint his features with a Rembrandt light) 

Call Oken back, or Humboldt, or Lamarck, 

Or Cuvier’s taller shade, and many more 

Whom he had seen, or knew from other's sight, 

And make them men to me as ne’er before : 

Not seldom, as the undeadened fibre stirred 

Of noble friendships knit beyond the sea, 

German or French thrust by the lagging word, 

For a good leash of mother-tongues had he. 

At last, arrived at where our paths divide, 
‘*Good night!” and, ere the distance grew too wide, 
‘*Good night!” again ; and now with cheated ear 

I half hear his who mine shall never hear. 


In the poetical preface to the volume, we are told. 


‘* Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heartsease, more of saddening rue ; 
So life is mingled ; so should poems be 
That speak a conscious word to you and me.” 


After dwelling on these “ plants of saddening rue,” it seems 
almost irreverent to pass to the “ Poems of Humor,” of which 
there are several which are really exquisite. But, alas! so is 
“life mingled.” 

“Fitz Adam’s Story,” as a picture of the New Englander of 
the back woods, is unsurpassed. In poetry, it will serve as a com- 
panion piece to that admirable novel of Mr. Russell’s brother, 
“The new Priest of Conception Bay,” which, we are glad to 
notice, has just been republished in Boston. 

Who has not seen “ Ezra” the landlord of the “ Eagle ” inn ? 


‘* When first I chanced the Eagle to explore, 
Ezra sat listless by the open door ; 
One chair careened him at an angle meet, 
Another nursed his hugely-slippered feet ; 
Upon a third reposed a shirt-sleeved arm, 
And the whole man diffused tobacco’s charm. 
‘Are you the landlord?’ Wahl, I guess I be,’ 
Watching the smoke, he answered leisurely. 
He was a stoutish man, and through the breast 
Of his loose shirt there showed a brambly chest ; 
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Streaked redly as a wind-foreboding morn, 

His tanned cheeks curved to temples closely shorn ; 
Clean-shaved he was, save where a hedge of gray 
Upon his brawny throat leaned every way 

About an Adam’s-apple, that beneath 

Bulged like a boulder from a brambly heath. 

The Western World’s true child and nursling he, 
Equipt with aptitudes enough for three : 


What more true to nature than this conversation ? 


***Can I have lodging here?’ once more I said. 
He blew a whiff, and, leaning back his head, 
‘You come a piece through Bailey’s woods, I s’pose, 
Acrost a bridge where a big swamp-oak grows? 
It don’t grow, neither ; it ’s ben dead ten year, 
Nor th’ ain’t a livin’ creetur, fur nor near, 

Can tell wut killed it ; but I some misdoubt 

’T was borers, there’s sech heaps on ’em about. 
You did n’ chance to run ag’inst my son, 

A long, slab-sided youngster with a gun? 

He ’d oughto ben back more ‘n an hour ago, 

An’ brought som» birds to dress for supper—sho ! 
There he comes nuw. ‘Say, Obed, wut ye got? 
(He ’ll hev some upland plover like as not.) 

Wal, them ’s real nice uns, an ’ll eat A 1, 

Ef I can stop their bein’ over-done ; 

Nothin’ riles me (I pledge my fastin’ word) 

Like cookin’ out the natur’ of a bird ; 

(Obed, you pick ’em out o’ sight an’ sound, 

Your ma’am don’t love no feathers cluttrin’ round ;) 
Jes’ scare ’em with the coals,—thet ’s my idee.’ 
Then, turning suddenly about on me, 

‘Wal, Square, I guess so. Callilate to stay? 

I'll ask Mis’ Weeks ; ’bout thet it ’s hern to say.’ 





Who has not seen the inn’s parlor ? 


‘* There was a parlor in the house, a room 
To make you shudder with its prudish gloom. 
The furniture stood round with such an air, 
There seemed an old maid’s ghost in every chair, 
Which looked as it had scuttled to its place 
And pulled extempore a Sunday face, 

Too smugly proper for a world of sin, 

Like boys on whom the minister comes in. 
The table, fronting you with icy stare, 
Strove to look witless that its legs were bare, 
While the black sofa with its horse-hair pall 
Gloomed like a bier for Comfort’s funeral. 
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Each piece appeared to do its chilly best 

To seem an utter stranger to the rest, 

As if acquaintanceship were deadly sin, 

Like Britons meeting in a foreign inn. 

Two portraits graced the wall in grimmest truth, 
Mister and Mistress W. in their youth,— 

New England youth, that seems a sort of pill, 
Half wish-I-dared, half Edwards on the Will, 
Bitter to swallow, and which leaves a trace 

Of Calvinistic cholic on the face. 

Between them, o’er the mantel, hung in state 
Solomon’s temple, done in copperplate ; 
Invention pure, but meant, we may presume, 
To give some Scripture sanction to the room. 
Facing this last, two samplers you might see, 
Each, with its urn and stiffly-weeping tree, 
Devoted to some memory long ago 

More faded than their lines of worsted woe ; 
Cut paper decked their frames against the flies, 
Though none e’er dared an entrance who were wise, 
And bushed asparagus in fading green 

Added its shiver to the franklin clean. 


But we must forbear, for we cannot transfer the whole poem 
to our pages. No New Englander can afford to remain ignorant 


of the delicious humor of this truly New England story. We 
will not even take exception to the description of the “ deacon,” 
for the satire is, after all, thoroughly good natured. “ Corruptio 
optimi pessima ” is true the world over? 

As we write these words, the mirth which was so stirred 
within us but yesterday, as we followed this admirable story, is 
stilled as our eye falls on Mr. Lowell’s concluding lines, which 
must carry all his older readers back to the times of the old 
fashioned New England landlords, who were indeed a noble 
class of men. 

He says: 


Ezra is gone and his large-hearted kind, 
The landlords cf the hospitable mind ; 
Good Warriner of Springfield was the last ; 
An inn is now a vision of the past ; 


He adds: 


One yet-surviving host my mind recalls,— 
You'll find him if you go to Trenton Falls.”’ 
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To-day we read in the newspapers the announcement that Mr, 
Moore—perhaps the noblest of them all-—-whom so many of the 
first literary men of the land, for more than half a century, have 
been proud to regard as a friend, has passed away. To all who 
have ever known him, one of the most beautiful of all American 
places of summer resort has now lost its most characteristic attrac- 


tion. 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


Dr. Preasopy’s “Harvarp Reminiscences.”*—In this little 
volume, Dr. Peabody has laid aside all formality, and in a chatty 
way has given his memories of the college officers—some seventy 
of them—whose names appeared with his in the several catalogues 
in which he was “registered as undergraduate, theological stu- 
dent, and tutor.” We venture to say that his “ Reminiscences” 
will be read at Yale with almost as much interest as at Harvard 
itself. 

There is a real bond of sympathy among all college men— 
whatever may be the color of the ribbon they wear—which is no- 
where else paralleled except in the Christian Church. They are 
all alike devoted to the most noble pursuits. They are all work- 
ing for the same object—the cultivation and extension of every 
kind of knowledge which can interest or broaden the mind. 
There can be no rivalry, in any low sense of the word, among 
men who are thus engaged. 

Yale is known, the country over, as the “ Mother of Colleges.” 
For nearly two hundred years, she has been lending a helping 
hand to one and another of the educational institutions which 
now so plenteously dot the whole length and breadth of the land. 
She has hailed every advance of every kind that has been made 
by any of them, as an advance of the common cause for which 
all are laboring. But Yale has always regarded Harvard with a 
special interest as her elder sister. She does not forget that the 
idea which was afterwards carried out in the establishment of a 
college in New Haven may possibly have been conceived, by the 
men who planned this colony, as early as the idea of the establish- 
ment of a college in Cambridge. Certainly the college at New 
Haven would have begun its existence only a very few years after 
Harvard, had it not been for the special request of the friends of 
that college, who expressed their fears that, if two colleges were 


* Harvard Reminiscences. By ANDREW P. Prazopy, D.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co., 1888. 12mo, pp. 216. 
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established in New England, the success of both might be endan- 
gered. New Haven yielded, and showed her sense of the value 
of the higher education by a yearly contribution of money and 
material to the college that had been first begun. The cause of 
education was of more importance in her eyes than the carrying 
out of her own favorite plan; and to-day no doubt, the loyal sons 
of both universities, whatever may be their private predilections, 
are still animated by the same feeling ;—ever the cause before 
either Harvard or Yale. 

So, for more than two hundred years, the two colleges have 
stood in the most intimate and friendly relation. In 1700, at the 
time of the founding of Yale, one in thirty of the graduates of 
Harvard had gone there from this far off colony on the Sound, 
when its total population was only five hundred. And ever since, 
the names of the officers who have done good service at Cam- 
bridge have been known and honored here, and have been 
scarcely less familiar under the elms of New Haven than the 
names of her own instructors. No where have Harvard’s suc- 
cesses and triumphs been more cordially applauded than at Yale. 

Dr. Peabody’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” are of the Harvard of his 
youth. He has given us a charming book, and yet we have a 
serious complaint to make of it. The book is so full of interest 
that we are prompted to feel that he might have made ore even 
more interesting. But he has certainly done enough to reveal to 
the outside world what a charm invests the men of a university, 
and in fact the whole university life. The “ reminiscences,” that 
he gives of these seventy instructors of Harvard cover only one 
generation of the many generations that have successively lived 
within its walls, and flourished, and passed away. Before the 
time of these men there were others, and before them also still 
others, no whit less deserving of our veneration. To-day, the 
places of these last are filled, and by men who nobly maintain 
the honor of their alma mater. A hundred years hence, too, 
the laurels of Harvard will still be green, and she will be even 
more fresh and strong than now, ever starting anew on her bene- 
ficent career. It is this confidence that memories of the past will 
always be accumulating and always be joined with anticipations 
of yet greater triumphs in the future which shall redound to the 
good of mankind, that makes every university a holy place to all 
its sons. It is certainly an inspiring thought to the graduates of 
every college. And to us in New Haven, who sing 


Nomen, laudesque Yalenses 
Cantabunt soboles, unanimique patres 
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there is yet this further reason to rejoice, that in the future ages, 
those who come after us will continue to share in the goodly 
fellowship of the students of Princeton, of Williams, of Amherst, 
of Cornell, of Johns Hopkins, and above all of those of “ fair 
Harvard.” 

One of the most striking things about the book to a New 
Haven graduate, is the fact that so much of what Dr. Peabody 
has said about one and another of the professors of Harvard 
might be said with equal truth of some one of the well known 
professors at Yale, with only the change of the name. Some- 
thing of this kind might almost have been anticipated; but it 
has been certainly a curious thing, as we have turned over these 
pages, to find all the different types of character with which New 
Haven men are familiar described with the utmost accuracy. 

We will refer, as an illustration, to what is said about Presi- 
dent Kirkland. Much of it might have been written, word for 
wood, of a well-known Yale Professor, who was nearly his con- 
temporary. Dr. Peabody says, that when Dr. Kirkland ex- 
amined candidates for admission to college, “as the students 
were to a large extent from the immediate neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, with few exceptions he knew all about them and their 
parents, and his scrutiny was directed as much to the counten- 
ances, the family traits, and the indications of character, as to 
the tokens of scholarship. All this was true of the Yale Profes- 
sor of whom we have spoken. The students at New Haven, to 
be sure, were more generally from distant parts of the country, 
but when Professor found a young man under examina- 
tion, who was the son, or a grandson of an old graduate, or who 
had been “fitted” by a graduate, the interest he took in him, 
through all his college course, was unflagging. When the pres- 
ent writer was under examination, this professor found, among 
those who shared the examination with him, one whose ancestors 
for four successive generations had been graduates of Yale, 
several of whom the professor had known personally; and the 
discovery was evidently a source of great gratification. A class- 
mate also of the present writer, who became a tutor, used to tell 
a story of the same instructor which was however somewhat at 
his own expense. He was in a stage coach, somewhere in New 
York, when a stout, jolly farmer took a seat, and for some hours 
kept the passengers in a high state of delight with his stories. 
The tutor had recognized him at once, as having at the recent 
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Commencement brought a son for examination, whom he had 
himself partly examined. Finding that he was not recognized, 
it was with keen enjoyment that he soon heard the farmer 
describe his late visit to New Haven. He told how he had been 
sent with his son to a tutor—which word he pronounced with 
profound disdain—who looked, he said, “as if he knew all that 
was worth knowing in the world.” This tutor had “ badgered” 
his son with questions, “till the poor boy did not know whether 
he was on his head or his feet.” At last a bell rang, and the 
tutor said there was to be a Phi Beta Kappa Oration delivered, 
and the examination must be put off till afternoon. He had him- 
self some special reasons why it was necessary for him to leave 
town that afternoon, and the tutor told him that possibly Profes- 
sor would finish the examination at once. “ So,” he said, 
“Tt went with my son to the third story of a building they called 
the Lyceum, and rapped at the door. Some one said, ‘come in.’ 
So I went in, and there sat a venerable old gentlemen, with white 
hair, who asked us to sit down. I told him the whole story, how 
the examination was not finished, and that I was afraid my son 
had not got along very well. Well, the professor looked over 
his spectacles in a benevolent sort of way, and he saw in a flash 
what was the matter—that my son was kind of flustered. So 
he just screwed himself down to the boy’s capacity, and asked 
him who fitted him for college. My son said it was our 
minister. Then the professor said that he knew our minister 
very well; that he was an old graduate, and a very fine scholar, 
and he told us a story about something he had done when he was 
in college that was very bright, and he made us both laugh. 
Then he asked my son two or three more questions that the boy 
could answer well enough. I saw at once what the old gentle- 
man was up to, and pretty soon, when he found the boy had got 
heart once more, he gave him a book, and spoke kindly to him, 
and the boy just did splendid! Then he asked him three or four 
questions, and the boy seemed to get the hang of it right off, and 
answered up first rate, and the professor complimented him and 
told him he was admitted.” 

What college has not had some kindly professor in its faculty, 
who answered to the Dr. Kirkland that Dr. Peabody has de- 
scribed. But we have entered upon a theme which is exhaustless, 
and we must refrain. 

We can only suggest to our readers the fascination there must 
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4 
be in a book that contains “ reminiscences” of such men as Josiah 
Quincy, Levi Hedge, Joseph Story, Benjamin Peirce, the Wares, 
Charles Folsom, John G. Palfrey, Charles Follen, Charles Beck, 
Cornelius Felton, and scores of others whose names are so fami- 


liar and so honored. 
A single quotation from what Dr. Peabody says of Professor 


Andrews Norton is all that the limits at our command will allow, 


I deem it one of the great privileges of my life, that, during my first 
year in the Divinity School, I had his instruction in the exegesis of the 
New Testament. He united what might seem the opposite extremes of 
keen criticism and submissive faith. He carried to the investigation 
of the sacred writings the same microscopic scrutiny and uncompro- 
mising excision of whatever can be otherwise than genuine, which the 
great German scholars have brought to the study of the Greek and 
Roman classics. He was unwilling to take anything for granted,—to 
believe any thing that he could not prove, or for which he had not the 
testimony of competent witnesses. In the Gospels he rejected every 
passage, every text, every word, in which he could discover any possi- 
ble token of interpolation or of error in transcription ; and the books 
thus expurgated he received, because he had convinced himself by 
research and reasoning that they were the veritable writings of the 
men whose names they bear, and the authentic record of Him whose 
life they portray. With this habit of mind, I do not by any means 
regard it as strange that his faith was intensely strong. I have never 
known a firmer belief than his in the divine mission and authority of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, it seemed in him more than belief ; it was knowl- 
edge. I doubt whether he felt any more confident assurance of the 
events daily occurring under his own eyes than of those which he sup- 
posed to have occurred within the cognizance of the apostles of Christ. 
The truths of the Christian revelation which transcend the sphere of 
human knowledge, he received implicitly, on the authority of him 
whom he believed to be an accredited teacher from God. In this faith 
he was serenely happy in his years of declining strength, and passed 
under the death-shadow with a hope based, not on his own speculations 
but on what he regarded as the infallible testimony of One who knew, 

It was impossible that such a man should not have approached and 
handled the sacred records with the profoundest reverence. Un- 
sparing as he was in his criti-:sm of their text, and in the rejection of 
much that was received by the Christian world in general, and even by 
Christian scholars, he always stood as with unshodden feet before what 
he recognized as the genuine word of God. I can still hear the echo of 
his intensely solemn intonations in repeating in his own version the 
Sermon on the Mount, or one of our Saviour’s parables. He would re- 
buke, with a vehemence which recalled to our memory the traditions 
of the once strong but rigidly chastened passions of his earlier days, 
the student who made the slightest approach to flippancy with refer- 
ence to the Scriptures or any of their contents. No man ever repeated 


the offence with him. 
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It may readily be supposed that Mr. Norton, while himself an arch- 
heretic in the eyes of (so-called) orthodox Christians, had little toler- 
ance for what he deemed heresy. He was so sure of his own beliefs, 
that he could hardly imagine those who differed essentially from him 
to be both honest and wise. The transcendental school of thought, 
with its intuitive philosophy, found no sympathy from him. While no 
man felt more vividly than he, or expounded with greater fulness and 
beauty, the evidential value of Christ’s character and teachings, he 
could not bear that the historical and external evidences of Chris- 
tianity should be in any wise depreciated. He was equally hostile to 
rationalistic explanations of the supernatural narratives in the Gospels. 
He could get no satisfying glimpses of substantial truth in the cloud- 
land in which the thinkers and students of Germany are wont to dwell, 
and he regarded even Goethe as having no rightful place in the hie- 
rarchy of really great minds. 


It is with regret that we forbear to quote what is said of Pro- 
fessor George R. Noyes, and of Professor Farrar. 

The great danger of our country at present, which is every- 
where recognised, is that men are placing too great a value on 
the acquisition of money. The only way to check this spirit is to 
convince them that there is something higher and nobler than 
material wealth. This is one thing that the American colleges are 
doing. Even for the real enjoyment of wealth, a man’s ideas 
must be enlarged and ennobled, and his tastes cultivated. A 
man may become as rich as Creesus, but, if that be all, he must 
necessarily remain what the Japanese call “low class.” Even 
the glimpse that this little book gives of a society of mén ce- 
voted to learning may serve to convince some that “money ” is 
not the end of life or the highest object of ambition. 


Pror. Fisner’s Caristian Evipences.*—Professor George 
P. Fisher has supplemented the admirable History of the Chris- 
tain Church which he gave to the public a year ago*with a short 
Manual, in which he has preseated an outline of the evidences of 
the supernatural origin of the Christain religion. There are 
many excellent works that have been written on this subject 
which are deserving of high commendation, and which are not 
inaccessible to the general reader. But most of these give the 
argument at such length that many persons who would gladly 
read a shorter treatise are repelled. It is to meet the wants of 
this class of readers that Professor Fisher lias written the present 


* Manual of Christian Evidences. By GuorGE P. Fisner, D.D., LL.D.: New 
York. ©. Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 12mo, pp. 123. 
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work. It need hardly be said that for the preparation of such a 
book he is admirably qualified. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the subject, and is the master of a style of unusual clearness and 
precision, One of the distinguishing features of the argument, as 
he here presents it, is the prominence given to the antecedent need 
of a revelation, the intrinsic excellence of the system contained in 
the Bible, and its adaptation to the necessities of men. He also 
compares the Christian religion with other religions and other 
philosophical systems and shows its great superiority. For eigh- 
teen hundred years the enemies of Christianity have been trying 
new methods of attack. The Christian church has been likened 
to an anvil on which a thousand hammers have been shattered to 
pieces. Yet every generation listens to some new objection. 
Hence it becomes necessary that new books should be prepared 
to meet these new forms of attack. Professor Fisher has con- 
sidered these changing aspects of skepticism and unbelief and 
made a book which is adapted to the wants of the private reader 
or student, and one which will also serve as an excellent text-book 


for the higher schools and academies. 
WiLuiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Ernics oF MarriaGe.*—In this book, Dr. H. 8. Pomeroy, a 
prominent Boston physician who has given special attention to 
gynecology, has presented a strongly and clearly written treatise 
on the ethical and physiological principles which relate to the 
increase of the family. He vigorously denounces what he calls 
“the American sin” of preventing and checking such increase as 
a heinous offence against morals as well as against natural and 
physical laws, and points out the evils and dangers which are 
involved in it. It is not our purpose and this is not the place to 
discuss Dr. Pomeroy’s ethical views, but those who hold with 
him that there is but one aspect in which the subject can be 
regarded as a question of morals will find themselves fortified by 
a perusal of his book. The introductory notes by Dr. Emmet 
and by Rev. Dr. Duryea endorse the character and object of the 
volume, and it is certainly entitled from its professional and 
literary ability to high respect and careful consideration. 

Henry T. BLAKE. 

* The Ethics of Marriage. By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D., Boston. With a prefa- 


tory note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D., New York; and an intro- 
duction by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. of Boston. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


pp. 197. 
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Boston Monpay Lxcrures.*—A poem dedicated to the genius 
of medley and a prelude on the popular taste of our age for the 
miscellaneous is recommended to the Boston Monday Lectureship 
as fit introduction to its next course of lectures. One valuable 
feature of such introduction would be that it would not be 
obliged to go far for the material of its illustrations. The vol- 
ume before us may be called a masterpiece in the art of miscel- 
lany. Here we have poems, prayers, preludes, lectures, addresses, 
questions and answers, letters, essays, and, as if the genius of 
medley were making fun of us, we are informed in the table of 
contents that still another portion of the volume may properly be 
called “ Miscellaneous,” and to crown the whole we have an ap- 
pendix, In addition also to the knowledge obtainable from such 
vast storehouse of miscellaneous wisdom we have the felicity of 
learning just how often the audience applauded, and such choive 
bits of information as that the “hall was crowded to the roof,” 
that “large numbers were standing at several doors of both bal- 
conies,”’ and “that it was estimated that from two to three thou- 
sand preachers were present with many students, ladies, and 
other educated men,” are thrown in without doubt to enlarge 
still further the miscellaneous character of the book. It is a 
hardship to be obliged to deal soberly with such a volume. The 
most satisfactory result will probably be attained by not trying 
it. There are many good things said here. But the whole enter- 
prise is on too vast a scale for the average mortal. 


Turninc Pornts or Tuoueut anp Conpuct.t—This is a vol- 
ume of sermons preached by Dr. Whiton in the pulpit of Dr. 
Dole’s church in Birmingham, England, in 1887. They are pub- 
lished at the request of members of the congregation who heard 
them. No one who reads them even will fail to detect the sources 
of the impression which they evidently made upon that intelli- 
gent congregation. The volume is smalland unpretentious. The 
sermons are twelve in number and are short. But they are com- 
pact with fresh, suggestive, and substantial thoughts, put in a 
very clear and graceful style. The themes are weighty and are 
discussed with the dignity befitting them, but they are also 

* Boston Monday Lectures. Current Religious Perils, etc. By JosepH Coox, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. The Riverside Press 


Cambridge. 1888. 
t Turning Points of Thought and Conduct. By James Morris Warton, Ph.D. 


New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1888, 
VOL. XIII. 5 
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handled with incisiveness and with a disregard of conventional 
opinion which leave no doubt of the preacher’s independence and 
critical acuteness. One of the most interesting features of the 
sermons is the tone of downright reality, and of strong com- 
mon sense that pervades them. In this and in many other respects 
they bear the marks of the best modern preaching. 









Recent Books on Puiosopuy anv Psycnonoey. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE StupDy oF Puttosopny.*—This book 

; has the great merit of being the first serious attempt to fill a dis- 
tinct gap in English philosophical literature. As its author, 
when defining its aim in the Preface (p. iii.), assures us : “ It is 
not an encyclopedia; nor is it intended as an introduction to any 
particular philosophical system, or to the history of the various 
systems, but to the study of philosophy itself.” Accordingly, 
after a chapter upon the “ Definition of Philosophy,” we find 
discussed in three succeeding chapters, the relations of philosophy 
toward Religion, toward Natural Science, and toward Empiri- 
eal Psychology. All Philosophy is thereupon divided by Dr, 
Stuckenberg into Theory of Knowledge (Noetics), Metaphysics, 
Aesthetics, and Ethics; each of these divisions is treated in a 
separate chapter; and the book closes with remarks upon 
“the Spirit and the Method in the Study of Philosophy.” 

On the whole, the most satisfactory chapter of the book is that 
entitled, “Definition of Philosophy.” Here Dr. Stuckenberg 
sketches the slow and late development of the conception of phi- 
losophy as a discipline which, in any intelligible way, can be distin- 
guished from the particular sciences. As a result of this survey, 
and “look ng solely at the idea of philosophy, not at the actual 
attainments,” we are told that “philosophy is the rational system 
of fundamental principles.” (p. 46.) This definition expresses the 
more important elements of the true conception in tolerably suc- 
cinct and exact language. We should prefer, however, to have 
the word “ ultimate ” substituted for the word “ fundamental,” as 
applied to philosophical principles, and to have the whole defini- 
tion somewhat expanded so as to cover, or at least suggest, the 
relation in which philosophy stands to the highest generalizations 
of the particular sciences. 

The succeeding discussion of the relations in which philosophy 






























* Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. Stuckensere, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. j 
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stands to religion, to natural science, and to empirical psychology, 
seems to us unsatisfactory. Many excellent remarks are indeed 
found in these chapters. But they are lacking in a clear, strong, 
presentation of the important points brought forward. The dis- 
tinction between theology and religion is not always sufficiently 
kept in mind; nor is it satisfactorily shown how theology and 
philosophy are, of necessity, most closely allied, and yet neither 
must be suffered to dominate the other, since they seek the same 
ultimate principle, though with differing means and materials at 
their disposal and from differing points of view. 

It is well wortii while to note in passing that Dr. Stuckenberg’s 
position as to the limits and tests of philosophical truth is that of 
thorough-going Rationalism ; it is, however, a rationalism of that 
reasonable sort which secures and evinces the chastened and cau- 
tious freedom characteristic of the genuine philosophical spirit. 

The division of philosophy is no easy task. We doubt whether 
it can be successfully accomplished with any strict regard for 
system. “A preliminary division of philosophy,” says Lotze, 
“may be attempted simply with the design of separating the 
different groups of problems We attribute little value to 
the reciprocal arrangement of these single groups under each 
other.” In his attempt at division Dr. Stuckenberg has not been 
more successful than most of his predecessors,—not so successful, 
in our judgment, as he might have been if he had earlier intro- 
duced and steadfastly adhered to a principle of division which 
he lays down only some time after his division has already been 
made. The opening sentence of the chapter on Metaphysics 
(p. 242), affirms: “‘ By generalizing the various objects of profit- 
able thought, we can comprehend all of them under the read, 
the possible (thinkable ?), and the desirable” (or as Lotze would 
say that which has “ worth.”) 

Were it our purpose to criticize in detail the positions of the 
book we should be inclined to ask why ethics is made one main 
division of philosophy, when, as a science, it is only a department 
of psychology, and as metaphysics, may be considered as pro- 
vided for under another division of philosophy; why, on the 
other hand, we have psychology as empirical considered in rela- 
tion to philosophy, and as rational made a subdivision of philos-. 
ophy under metaphysics ; whether the theory of knowledge can 
be so separated from rational psychclogy, and from metaphysics, 
as to be constituted into the first great division of philosophy, 
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and whether it is not introductory to philosophy rather than a 
part of philosophy ; and why so important divisions as the phi- 
losophy of nature, the philosophy of religion, the philosophy of 
history, and the philosophy of the State, are cither passed by 
without notice or relegated to altogether subordinate places. 

Furthermore, it seems to us that a work introductory to philo- 
sophical study should show the reader what are the great classes 
of answers which the chief schools of philosophy have given to 
its problems, and how they have felt themselves impelled toward, 
or justified in, their characteristic answers. Surely such a work 
should at least characterize Idealism, Realism, Scepticism, and 
Agnosticism. 

We heartily welcome, however, this earnest and helpful attempt 
of Dr. Stuckenberg to stimulate and guide the English student in 
beginning philosophy. It is likely that the book will be useful 
to a goodly number of readers; especially since there is just now 
in this conntry a widening and deepening interest in philosoph- 


ical study. 


A Sysrem or PsycuoLtocy.*—There have been few more pro- 
ductive writers in the general field of mental and moral philos- 
ophy, during the last four years, than the author of this treatise. 


Besides the two works now to be noticed, another on “The 
Problem of Evil” has been put forth by him during this brief 
period. This treatise on Psychology is among the most volumi- 
nous on the subject,—the two volumes containing almost exactly 
twelve hundred pages (it migt’ | = said, “ exclusive of the Index,” 
although this valuable help to the study of so large a book is 
wanting). The range of particular topics presented, and the de- 
tailed character of their presentation, account for its size. Many 
of these topics are not treated of at all in the customary works 
on psychology ; or, if treated at all, are not treated at length. 
For example, some twenty-five pages of the first volume are 
given to Language as the “ expression of science,” and about one 
hundred and thirty to the general facts of “ Vegetal and Animal 
Life ;” the second volume presents in some detail the subject of 
“ Development in the Lower Animals,” and under the heading of 
‘Secondary Pleasures and Pains,” brings in remarks on clothing, 
opium, books, cities, sunset, temperance, etc. This diversified 
mass of discussion and information is by no means all of it alike 

* A System of Psychology. By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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pertinent to psychology; much of it could, in our judgment, 
have been omitted without loss, and even with a distinct gain, to 
the total scientific impression and value of the work. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the author deals with all his material 
honestly and faithfully ; he has made it the possession of himself, 
the adjunct of the central theme, as regarded from his points of 
view. 

Mr. Thompson considers psychology to be the science of “ the 
states of consciousness.” This definition suggests the division of 
subject; it also controls its treatment. Hence we have, in Part 
IL. “ States of Consciousness considered generally ;” in Part III. 
“the Material Conditions of States of Consciousness ;” in Part 
IV. “ the Genesis of States of Consciousness ;” in Part V. “ the 
Factors of the Development,” and in Part VI. “the General De- 
velopment,” of States of Consciousness. The several remaining 
Parts of the work deal with “ integrations,” and with the “ dis- 
integration,” of states of consciousness. 

The spirit and method of Mr, Thompson’s treatise may be con- 
jectured with an approximation to certainty from the tribute 
which he pays in the Preface to Herbert Spencer and to Alex- 
ander Baiv, who, with John Stuart Mill—says he—* have shown 
me the paths of true knowledge in the department of Psychol- 
ogy.” This frank acknowledgment of indebtedness is borne out 
by the fact that almost entire chapters consist either of the pre- 
sentation, in his own manner and with his own resources of illus- 
tration, of the views of these favorite authors, or else of a 
polemical examination of the views of other writers on psychology 
most opposed to these authors. 

This book is, however, a very conscientious and elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject from the points of view held by the “school” 
(if it be granted that the use of this term is appropriate) to 
which its author belongs. To those who wish to see what can 
be done with psychological problems, by a skillful use of the 
appropriate method, from these points of view, it will well repay 
careful perusal. There are few readers so widely informed that 
they will not also pick up much valuable collateral information, 
and be helped to side views upon various interesting questions, 
while following the main path of the treatise. Many of its 
principal defects are due to the fact that, although so voluminous, it 
shows little acquaintance with the important discoveries of 
modern experimental psychology, and almost no acquaintance 
with the contributions of the Herbartian schoo! of inquirers. 
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Retiaious SentTimEnts.*—This book shows that Mr. Thomp- 
son’s acknowledged indebtedness to Herbert Spencer (see the 
notice of the “System of Psychology,” given above) extends to 
certain of the implications and inferences of psychological sci- 
ence in the field of religion. The entire subject is treated in 
four Parts. In the first Part the nature of the religious senti- 
ments is defined; in the second, the relation of these sentiments 
to knowledge is treated; in the third Part, their relation to feel- 
ing and conduct ; and in the fourth, their scientific education, 
In answer to the question, What is religion ? we are told (p. 4): 
“Religion is the aggregate of those sentiments in the human 
mind arising in connection with the relations assumed to subsist 
between the order of nature (inclusive of the observer) and a 
postulated supernatural.” This answer has elements of great 
value; its defect is that it resolves religion into an affair of the 
“ sentiments” merely. The supernatural is indeed said to be 
postulated, and certain relations are assumed to exist between 
it and the order of nature. But these seem to enter, in no re- 
spect, into the essence of religion, but only to be “ connected 
with ” it. 

The author affirms that we cannot think of a world of material 
objects as existing without postulating a supernatural (p. 23), 
and that the existence of intelligence argues a source of that 
intelligence,” “an unlimited condition for conscious existence, 
the potentiality of knowledge, feeling, will” (p. 74). And yet, 
after quoting Professor Fisher to the effect that the essential 
characteristic of personality is self-consciousness, he affirms that 
Herbert Spencer and Dean Mansel have conclusively shown that 
personal consciousness means nothing without limitation. The 
conclusion of the book is then agnostic,—not, however, so dog- 
matically and self-confidently agnostic as are certain other forms 
of the same general view. It affords, in our judgment, additional 
proof of the almost purely arbitrary character of modern agnos- 
ticism. No rational line is drawn to show where knowledge or 
reasonable belief must stop; the limit is left, unfixed by any sci- 
entific theory of cognition, to the caprice, or prejudice, or timid- 
ity, of each man’s temporary opinion. 


Tue Ernicat Import or Darwrinism.t—Professor Schurman 


* The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By DaAnigL GREENLEAF 
THompson. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1888. 

+ The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Jacop GouLp ScuurMAN, Sage Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Cornell University. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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has given us a lucid, entertaining and instructive book ; it should 
be read by all students both of ethics and of the modern theory 
of evolution. He himself advises that the first chapter (“ Methods 
of Ethics, evolutionary and other”) be omitted by the general 
reader not interested in the logic of ethics. On the contrary we 
advise every reader to go through with this chapter; it will not 
be found tedious even by those who are not special students of 
the particular subject with which it deals. It is here maintained 
—quite the contrary of Dr. Stuckenberg’s view referred to above 
—that ethics, as a science even, has scarcely as yet founded itself 
securely, and that no progress in “moral philosophy ” (the meta- 
physics of ethics) can be expected until a science of ethics exists. 
We would add to Professor Schurman’s description of the science 
of ethics as a “ branch of history,” that it is also preéminently a 
branch of psychology. Until we have a scientific psychological 
ethics we can have no well-founded moral philosophy. 

The gist of the author’s well-argued contention against the con- 
clusions of evolutionary ethics is given in chapter rv (see p. 152 f.) 
Natural selection ‘‘ takes advantage of the utility of morality, 
but no more determines its content and meaning than a positivist 
who passes over the essence of things.” The mechanical theory 
of conscience regards the germ of morals as merely an action, 
and not—what it really is—as “an ideal of action.” In other 
words, while the facts and theory of Darwinism help us under- 
stand how men come to hold this or that opinion as to what I 
ought, they throw absolutely no light on the origin of the feeling 
that J ought. 


Evo.ution.*—In the words of its author: “The subject of 
the following work may be expressed in three questions : What 
isevolution? Is it true? What then?” (See Preface). Pro- 
fessor LeConte finds the answer to his first question in the enun- 
ciation of the three laws of differentiation, progress, and cyclical 
movement. The differentiation consists in the increasing variety 
of form and limitation of function, or division of labor; the law 
of progress is true only of the whole, and not necessarily of all 
the parts, except from the point of view of the whole: and the 
advance is not made uniformly, “ but by successive waves, each 
higher than the last.” Not only this, however, but in order to 
complete his description of evolution, the author is obliged to 


* Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought. By JosepH LeConte. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1888. 
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affirm that all these marvellous changes are accomplished by 
means of resident forces ; in other words, “they are natural, not 
supernatural ” (p. 28). The obstacle of supernaturalism, existing 
anywhere in the realm of nature, having been removed in these 
modern times by the application of the doctrine of the correla - 
tion of natural forces to life, Darwinism has been enabled to 
demonstrate the evolution of species by purely natural causes, 
through divergent variations and natural selection. 

On considering Professor LeConte’s very comprehensive view 
of evolution we find it involving various assumptions that have 
by no means the same evidence in their favor. When he pro- 
ceeds, then,—in answer to the question, “Is evolution true ?”—to 
affirm that “evolution is no longer a school of thought; .... 
for the law of evolution is as certain as the law of gravitation; 
nay it is far more certain” (p. 66), he goes far beyond the point 
where the present position of scientific discovery can sustain him. 
Indeed, he seems, in some sort to suppose, that the hypothesis 
which derives all forms of animal life from one form or from a 
very few forms, of the lowest life, by direct descent, under the 
principles of chance variation and natural selection, is equivalent 
to grounding all existence in the two principles of continuity and 
sufficient reason. 

Professor LeConte’s treatment of the special proofs of evolu- 
tion seems to us admirable,—clear, thorough, compact, and yet 
popular. Nor are the candor and vigor less admirable, with 
which he treats the question: In case evolution be true, what 
follows with regard to our religious belief? In his answer to 
this last question we find little from which to dissent. Indeed 
the principal fault to be found with the book concerns its strong 
overstatement of the confidence which can at present be had, or 
probably can ever be attained, in any theory which derives, by 
natural descent, all the existing forms of life from preéxisting 
forms. Darwinian evolution has still a great many formidable 
obstacles to overcome. We are willing to wait for it to over- 
come them; but it is as yet quite too early to think of putting it, 
for certainty, above the law of gravitation. 

All who are interested in the question of evolution will, never- 
theless, profit much by reading Professor LeConte’s works. 





